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Red Crosses on Drury Lane* 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T was on June 7, 1665, that Samuel 
Pepys made the following entry in 
his diary: 


This day, much against my will, I did 
in Drury Lane see two or three houses 
marked with a red cross upon the doors, 
and “Lord have mercy upon us” writ 
there; which was a sad sight to me, being 
the first of the kind to my remembrance, 
lever saw. It put me into an ill concep- 
tion of myself and my smell, so that I 
was forced to buy some roll-tobacco to 
smell to and chaw, which took away the 
apprehension. ; 


That week 43 died of the Great 
Plague, the next 112. By the first of 
July, Mrs. Pepys had been sent out of 
town; and 700 died during the week 
of July 13. On July 30, he reported 
that the bell of his own church had 


tolled for six burials. “1,700 or 1,800” 


*From the Report of the President of 
Teachers College to the Trustees for the 
Academic Year Ending June 30, 1949. 


died the last week of July and over 
3,000 the next. On August 12, Pepys 
reported: 

The people die so that now it seems 
they are fain to carry the dead to be 
buried by day-light, the nights not suffic- 
ing to do it in. And my Lord Mayor 
commands people to be within at nine at 
night, all as they say that the sick may 
have liberty to go abroad for ayre. 


On his way home the night of 
August 15, Pepys reports that he 
stumbled on a “corpse of the plague 
in a narrow alley.” On August 28 he 
comments, “Few people I see and 
those looking like people that had 
taken leave of the world.” He tells a 
tragic anecdote of another day. 

Among other stories one was very 
passionate, methought, of a complaint 
brought against a man in the towne for 
taking a child from London from an in- 


fected house. Alderman Hooker told us 
it was the child of a very able citizen in 
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Gracious Street, a saddler, who had 
buried all the rest of his children of the 
plague, and himself and his wife now 
being shut up and in despair of escaping, 
did desire only to save the life of this 
little child; and so prevailed to have it 
received stark-naked into the arms of a 
friend, who brought it (having put it 
into new fresh clothes) to Greenwich; 
where upon hearing the story, we did 
agree it should be permitted to be re- 
ceived and kept in the towne. 


Although the deaths of the last 
week of August were reported as 
6,102, Pepys estimated the true figure 
at nearer 10,000. September began 
with a week of 6,978 deaths and it was 
not until the last week of November 
that Pepys could say: “Great joy we 
have this week, but 333 (deaths) of 
the plague.” 

The time of this vivid account of 
human misery is not so very long ago. 
The first mayor of New York City 
was appointed that year. Imagine fac- 
ing the dread and horror of the bu- 
bonic plague with as little knowledge 
as they had. The following January, 
Pepys notes in his diary: 


To the Crowne taverne behind the Ex- 
change by appointment, and there met 
the first meeting of Gresham College 
since the plague. “What among other fine 
discourse pleased me most was about 
Respiration: that it is not to this day 
known, or concluded on among phy- 
sicians, nor to be done either, how the 
action is managed by nature, or for what 
use it is. 


In the cellar of the tower of the 
Cathedral of Saint Michel in Bordeaux, 
hanging on hooks on the walls are 
about forty bodies so well preserved 


that you can see the expression on the 
faces; bodies dressed in the humble 
garb of the poor, mingled with those 
clad in the laces and silks of the rich. 
Dumped into a common grave in time 
of plague, some four centuries ago, 
these bodies had been preserved by 
the curious chemical composition of 
the soil. And what terror there must 
have been! 

You can read the fascinating ac- 
count of Sidon and Tyre, visited by 
Sir William Wilde, Oscar’s father, 
note his descriptions of huge cities, 
elaborate waterworks, aqueducts, and 
wonder why such civilizations fell, 
Some vanished before the conqueror; 
some before pestilence; and some were 
so weakened by plagues that they 
could no longer defend themselves. 

But human beings have made great 
strides since the time of Samuel Pepys. 
No longer do we shudder in terror of 
pestilence. A massive war against dis- 
ease has been waged, and although 
there has as yet been no unconditional 
surrender of the enemy, certainly we 
are well on the road to victory. 

Back in 1665 men were resolved to 
conquer disease; and they did all they 
could. Despite their apparent helpless- 
ness, they prepared to fight. Govern- 
mental and private agencies, rich men 
and poor men, researchers, teachers, 
every kind of person joined the army 
and went to war against disease. And 
what a great world campaign it has 
turned out to be! 


Let us look briefly at the scope of 
the health program of today. 

First, there is a program to prevent 
disease, including inspection and certi- 
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fication of water, milk, and other 
foods; garbage and waste removal; 
rodent and insect control; enforce- 
ment of standards of cleanliness; sani- 
tary housing; relief; public health 
nursing and other programs for health 
education in the home; health educa- 
tion in school and adult education pro- 
radio, motion picture, and 
video health campaigns; nutrition pro- 
grams; physical education and recrea- 
tion programs; and preventive medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

Greatly facilitating the prevention 
of disease is its early recognition, and 
efforts in this direction take the form 
of medical inspection—mobile X-ray 
units, campaigns to “see your doctor 
once a year,” and school and college 
health services. 

After illness occurs, there is a pro- 
gram of cure, including medical and 
dental care; institutional, private, and 
public health nursing; clinics, dispen- 
saries, and hospitals; control of patent 
medicines; 


grams, 


official licenses for nurses 
and physicians; insurance and group 
health programs—all of which are 
carried on by government and private 
agencies, on all levels from the nation 
as a whole to the locality. 

Furthermore, since disease cannot as 
yet be fully prevented, and cure takes 
time, there are programs to prevent 
the spread of disease. Countless work- 
ers in the field of epidemiology are 
engaged in vaccination, inoculation, 
isolation, and education. 

Worthy of separate listing is the 
program to prevent importation of 
disease. No one can come into the 
United States from abroad without 


showing a doctor’s certificate of suc- 
cessful vaccination within three years. 
There is a quarantine station at every 
point of entry. 

Basic to these four areas of public 
health is the huge program of research. 
We still pray God to have mercy 
upon us; but we have tried to find out 
for ourselves and with His help what 
causes these diseases and how they 
can be prevented or cured. While we 
haven’t spent money and effort in 
amounts at all comparable to what we 
have spent on war, we have spent 
enormous quantities of mental and 
material wealth. 

This is not intended to be a discus- 
sion of health (I am not qualified to 
write one), but rather of citizenship, 
in sickness and in health. I am only 
trying to find out, by analogy, w hat 
the proper plan of a campaign for 
Americanization might be. Of this I 
am sure: We must identify our enemy. 
We must find out all we can about 
him—what causes him, how he can be 
prevented; if not prevented, cured; if 
neither prevented nor cured, isolated. 
To effect prevention, cure, and iso- 
lation, we must use all governmental 
and social agencies—a mass and co- 
ordinated attack. What goes on in the 
school is important, but if it is not re- 
lated to what goes on outside, it is 
weak, almost futile. All agencies must 
work closely together. 

Now there are other places in the 
world where men are Saying “Lord 
have mercy upon us,’ or should be 

saying it. Right in this year of 1949 
I can take you where you will meet 
few people and those few “looking 
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like people that had taken leave of 
the world.” Suppose that most of the 
mid-town area of New York lay in 
ruins—piles of debris, gaping holes, 
tottering walls being dynamited, two- 
thirds of the residential district de- 
stroyed, the Metropolitan Museum a 
club for foreign officers, Sherman’s 
Statue, the Statue of Liberty, and 
Grant’s Tomb pulled down, occupy- 
ing troops well fed, foreigners riding 
in cars and you walking, all taking 
orders from a military governor in 
Washington. How would you feel? 

Well, that’s the way the Germans 
feel. 1 am not disposed to enlist sym- 
pathy for them. I think our Military 
Government in Germany is first-rate. 
It is doing a good job, better than the 
Germans deserve; and glad they are to 
escape from the Russian Zone and 
come under us. But they don’t know 
what hit them. I talked with many 
German men, women, boys, girls, 
teachers, officials. Not one expressed 
any sense of guilt. Somebody else was 
responsible. They look at us with eyes 
of envy. They simply cannot under- 
stand why they were the ones to fall. 
Just like Pepys, seeing the red crosses 
in Drury Lane, they don’t know who 
their real enemy was. All they can 
think of is the modern equivalent of 
buying roll-tobacco to “smell to and 
chaw.” 

I can give you a different illustra- 
tion of people who should be saying 
“Lord have mercy upon us” and are 
not. At a political meeting I attended 
in Southern France a moderate, mid- 
dle-of-the-road politician was speaking 
in the interests of his party for election 


to parliament. A group of husky 
young men created a disturbance in the 
rear of the hall and during the discus- 
sion period shouted and harangued, 
They were the local Communists, | 
happened to know some of these men 
and took pains to meet some of the 
others and talk with them. They were 
painters, plumbers, workers around 
town; and one could find a chance to 
talk with them when they would drop 
into a local bistro for an aperitif or a 
game of cards on the way home to 
supper. My conversation would go 
somewhat like this: “Were you here 
when the Germans were? Did you 
wait at the market until they were 
through before you could buy any- 
thing to eat? Did you have to wait 
until they were seated before you 
could get on the bus?” “Yes . . . yes 

yes.” “Did they ever pick you 
up?” “Sure, they took me off to jail.” 
“Had you done anything?” “No, the 
woman upstairs Ww ho doesn’ t like my 
wife had denounced me.” “Could you 
speak your mind?” “No, I couldn't 
even print or write anything. They 
wouldn’t let us listen to a radio, or sell 
mimeograph paper. We worked for 
them for what they wanted to pay, 
for as long as they said. That’s why 
we ran away finally and joined the 
maquis in the mountains.” 

“If this is true, why are you a Com- 
munist?” ‘Well, Communism is _ the 
government really of the people, not 
the capitalists. Look at all the rich 
crooks. And then, only by Commu- 
nism can we keep the church from 
running the schools. Communism is 
the only real democracy. You are all 
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right, even if you are an American; 
but your compatriots are behind 
Franco and all the reactionaries; and 
I’ll tell you one other thing: under the 
Marshall Plan the Americans are go- 
ing to ship frozen dog meat to France 
and that is what we'll get.” “Where 
did you get such a fantastic idea as 
that?” “I read it in the paper.” (And 
I may add parenthetically that this 
was so. I have the clipping.) 

Of course I am talking about only 
a few little people that I know, but 
added to others like them, they repre- 
sent six million votes in France and the 
largest single party in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Then consider that these 
six million had just been slaves, and 
now by this confusion of ideas were 
sticking their heads in the same noose. 
It seems as though you can’t learn 
from experience. 

Two or three years ago we had at 
the College an eminent Czech, a dele- 
gate to the United Nations. He told 
us that nations could work very well 
with the Soviets; that there was an 
Eastern form of democracy and a 
Western; that Czecho-Slovakia in the 
middle was going to be the meeting 
ground of East and West, where the 
best ideas of both could be welded to- 
gether; and that by friendly appease- 
ment an example would be set to the 
world. What an example! 

The truth of the matter is that here 
in America and among liberty-loving 
peoples all over the world, we ought 
to realize that political bubonic plague 
is rife and we don’t even know that 
we are ill. 

Our forefathers lived in a world of 


tyranny and privilege. As individuals 
they had no existence; as a group they 
were abject slaves to the Khan, or 
Sultan, or Emperor, or Chief. Down 
the ages came sporadic hopes for 
recognition of the individual, rising 
from the Jewish prophets, through the 
Greek philosophers, to the height of 
Christianity, even through the Bogo- 
mils, Runnymede, John Ball and the 
Peasants’ Revolt, step by step in Eng- 
lish governmental evolution; and then 
in one outburst on this continent, at 
Williamsburg and Philadelphia, at Bos- 
ton and Annapolis, where a new gov- 
ernment was brought forth conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to equality. 
This new form of government, the 
realization at long last of the hopes of 
mankind, not only gained a firm foot- 
hold in North America, but was 
widely copied; and it grew in France 
and other European countries and 
seemed destined to sweep the world. 

So far as America is concerned it 
gave us not only a happy life, but a 
sense of great power. We have wealth 
and natural resources, and we have de- 
veloped so much industrial know-how 
that we support the world. We have 
come to fear no one—no one in the 
world. “We don’t want to fight; but 
by Jingo if they do, we have the ships, 
we have the men and we have the 
money, too.” 

It has given us pride in ourselves and 
a sense of permanence. We know that 
with the twentieth century, govern- 
ments of liberty have suffered severely. 
The various revolutions of 1848 degen- 
erated into tyranny; the apparently 
liberal revolutions in Spain, Russia, and 
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Germany brought severe reaction; 
Japan, with a camouflage of popular 
government, became a despotism; and 
since World War II the satellite na- 
tions have lost their liberties and, but 
for the Marshall Plan, France and many 
another European country would 
have fallen into the grasp of the despot. 

We in America think of these de- 
velopments as far away, nothing for 
us to worry about. Other people may 
have their troubles, but not here in 
the good old USA. But these other peo- 
ple who lost their liberties did not 
know what was going on. These na- 
tions were ill, but they did not know it. 
There were no red crosses on the 
doors, no prayers made, no primitive 
remedies adopted. The French, now 
experiencing a form of malaise, be- 
lieve it is nothing serious. But I think 
my Czech friend, since all is lost, can 
give a pretty accurate diagnosis. As 
Henry Becque once wrote, “La Lib- 
erté et la santé se ressemblent; on ne 
connait bien le prix que lorsqu’elles 
vous manquent.” (Liberty and health 
are alike; you do not know their value 
until they are lost.) 

Now any sensible person ought to 
realize that, powerful and permanent 
as the United States appears to be, it is 
in constant danger. The price of liberty 
is more than eternal vigilance; it is 
much more—it is internal vigilance and 
constant care and cure. For liberty has 
its diseases, just as human beings do. 
They are ready to attack. Seizing the 
advantage of a moment’s weakness, the 
germs and viruses mass for action. 

Many people who sense this danger 
and are alert to the temptations facing 


our citizens and the dangers to our 
country—teachers, preachers, report- 
ers, commentators, legislators—all are 
uneasy. They say that we should have 
a program for Americanism. We feel 
in a vague way that our schools should 
do more about this problem. What can 
we do? We appoint commissions, we 
circulate the Freedom Train, we make 
movies of American patriots. We don’t 
want to lose our liberties. We don’t 
want to let the old flag touch the 
ground. 

What sort of a program should we 
have to safeguard our country? 

First, of course, we must identify 
our enemy. I once gave a good deal of 
time and thought to the effort to iden- 
tify the enemies of liberty. I thought I 
could detect a conflict between liberty 
and equality, and it seemed to me that 
throughout the concept we were deal- 
ing with delicate balances between ex- 
tremes. Thus, civil liberty is a balance 
between a civil tongue and loose talk; 
religious tolerance between a. state 
church and atheism, and so forth. I 
have come to feel that some persons I 
know, well-meaning, patriotic in their 
own view, are really disease germs in 
our civic bloodstream. There are a few 
political “typhoid Marys” walking 
around, and possibly even in our 
schools and colleges. The French 
workers with whom I talked were in 
my judgment badly infected. To speak 
frankly, [ thought that the million who 
voted for Wallace in the last presi- 
dential campaign had never been vac- 
cinated against tyranny. My Czech 
friend would vouch for that. It is also 


clear that whole nations have come 
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down with the plague—Germany took 
sick and died; the doctors are issuing 
daily bulletins on France; and the bell 
is tolling the demise of the satellites. 

An understanding of why liberal 
governments have repeatedly failed; 
why the present rift has occurred in 
the world; why parliamentary govern- 
ments succumbed to Hitler, Franco, 
and Lenin; why Japan let the military 
get out of hand—all this is as important 
to us today as the plague in London 
was to Pepys, and just as difficult. 

What we need is as comprehensive 
and inclusive a program for political 
health as we have for physical health. 
There must be the same basic quest 
for fundamental causes. We need scien- 
tific knowledge of social bacteriology, 
political pediatrics, and liberal epidemi- 
ology. After we secure a knowledge 
of the nature of our enemy, we must 
have a program to prevent anti- Ameri- 
can, anti-liberal ideas from taking hold; 
and this should include adequate food, 
health, housing, relief, recreation, a job 
to do, civic nutrition, and vaccinations 
(including antitoxins against such 
poisons as the quest for security, and 
the new look—politically—,w hich is 
to look to the Federal Government for 
everything), and hypodermic injec- 
tions into our heads and hearts of 
knowledge of and love for American 
ideals. Second, there must be a program 
of cure, which would include adult 
education, discussion groups, and full 
cooperation by press, radio, and televi- 
sion. Third, a program of prevention 
of spread of political germs and viruses, 
and quarantine against them. 

I do not underestimate the power of 


the school. But I know perfectly well 
that when it came to controlling the 
plague in Pepys’ London, health talks, 
health courses, health textbooks, and 
health assembly programs, alone and 
unrelated to the outside world, would 
never have done the job. You can teach 
reading and writing in school; you can 
teach attitudes and ideas; but when it 
comes to conduct or social action, you 
have to get help from outside, and 
must work in a team with many other 
agencies of society. Tolerance and 
good human relations result when the 
school and other educational agencies 
work together in the community; and 
work for common purposes breaks 
down prejudices and hatreds. 

I think that a program of education 
for liberty, to guard it against the dis- 
ease and degenerative forces that play 
upon it, must take its cue from the 
health program. It must be a program 
of first finding out the nature of our 
enemy; and then of (1) prev enting 
the dangers and diseases from arising, 
(2) curing the individual once he 1s 
infected, (3) preventing these dangers 
and diseases from spreading, and (4) 
if found elsewhere, preventing them 
from reaching us. Basic to all of this 
is a program of research upon what 
we try to do and how to achieve it. If 
we follow the health example, we shall 
expect a proper program to be all-in- 
clusive, a mass attack by all govern- 
mental and private agencies, on all 
levels, with focus on an attack in each 
and every community. Thus, while the 
school may take the lead, it must have 
a place in a common program. 

I do not wish to appear as a prophet 
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of gloom, dripping pessimism wher- 
ever I go; but we are faced with a task 
that is desperately difficult, and we 
have so little time in which to perform 
it. The republican form of liberal 
government, founded by our Fathers, 
was designed to fit an agrarian country. 
The Industrial Revolution and the 
movement to the cities required read- 
justment of original plans and this 
readjustment has been almost more 
than we could make. Possibly the fail- 
ure to make this adjustment is the basic 
reason for the downfall of people’s 
governments in Europe and the cause 
of the present two-world alignment. 

But we are going into a world of far 
greater change. Once harness atomic 
energy to the uses of peace and we 
shall have social changes beside which 
those of the Industrial Revolution will 
seem puny. Imagine if you can what 
might happen to our country should 
heat, light, and power become as cheap 
and common as air and water. Suppose 
that the experiments on agriculture and 
animal husbandry result in greatly aug- 
menting the world’s food supply and 
that medical science further extends 
the span of human life. What enormous 
changes there will be! The changes 
from 1950 to 2000 may well be com- 
parable in scope to those since the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

So, as we walk down the streets of 
New York we should see on many 
houses the cross of red, and words 
should be chalked on doors, “Lord 
have mercy upon us!” The plague has 
already struck us. We don’t know its 
cause or cure. All we can do is take an 


“ll conception” of ourselves and our 
smell, and take away our apprehen- 
sion by the political equivalent of buy- 
ing roll-tobacco to smell to and chaw, 
We Americans, we liberals every- 
where, need a comprehensive program 
of research, and then prevention, cure, 
isolation, and quarantine, more costly 
than the atom bomb—and more im- 
portant to our future—so that we will 
know our enemy and how to plan, 
start, and carry through a program to 
defeat him. 

Such a program for the defense of 
democracy and the improvement of 
popular government will be carried 
out in important part in the schools 
and by teachers; and as such it is a 
first concern of Teachers College. We 
know that good work is being done 
in our educational institutions; we 
also know that much more can be 
done. 

We have therefore devoted consid- 
erable thought to the problem. Last 
Spring we submitted to the Carnegie 
Corporation a proposal for a substan- 
tial program for the stimulation of 
education for citizenship to be car- 
ried on community by community 
throughout the United States, drawing 
upon the full resources of the whole 
University. I am happy to report that 
an initial grant of $50,000 will enable 
us to take the first steps and, if our 
tentative proposals appear practicable, 
we plan to seek further support. 

I am confident that Teachers Col- 
lege will rise to this challenge and that 
we can all be counted upon to do our 
part with insight, devotion, and zeal. 
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English Education As It Was’ 


W. P. ALEXANDER 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 


OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


URING the last four years English 
Education has been undergoing 
development which can almost be de- 
scribed as revolutionary. That dev elop- 
ment marks the first stages of the im- 
plementation of the Education Act, 
1944, known in England as the Butler 
Act, and undoubtedly the greatest 
measure for educational reform ever 
placed on the Statute Book of England. 
To understand the nature of this 
development and its significance it is 
necessary to examine the educational 
provision which obtained before 
World War II. It is the purpose of 
these lectures, first, to outline the na- 
ture of the educational provision in 
England and Wales in the twenty 
years preceding 1939; second, to in- 
dicate the provisions of the Education 
Act, 1944, and to examine the educa- 
tional philosophy underlying that ma- 
jor Statute; third, to report progress 
in carrying the 1944 Act into effect 
during the period up to 1949; and 
finally to examine certain major prob- 
lems which are being thrown into re- 
lief in English Education and to discuss 
solutions which are being explored.* 


* This is the first in a series of three lectures 
given by Dr. Alexander at Teachers College in 
October, 1949. The second and third lectures 
will be published in later issues of THe Recorp. 


In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of the changes which are now 
taking place in English Education it is 
imperative to examine them against the 
background of what preceded. For 
twenty years preceding the outbreak 
of World War II, English Education 
was governed by the Education Act of 
1921. Fundamentally, the principles of 
that Act provided a dual structure, not 
merely in the fact that schools were 
provided both by the Church Authori- 
ties and by Local Education Authori- 
ties, which is the normal use of the 
phrase “the dual system,” but much 
more important than that, there was a 
duality as between the education pro- 
vided for the mass of the people and 
that provided for a limited number and 
normally called “higher education.” 

In truth, the education which the 
majority of the people of England and 
Wales had up to the passing of the 
1944 Act was based on the original 
Statute of 1870. It is hardly a proper 
description to use the word “educa- 
tion” for, indeed, the basic clause of 
the 1921 Act and preceding Statutes 
was that which required a parent to 
cause his child to receive instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with the related requirement which 
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placed a duty on Local Education Au- 
thorities to provide such instruction. 
The implications of this basic require- 
ment are important. The concept of 
instruction with its authoritarian im- 
plications was the traditional form of 
elementary schooling. The implication 
for the teachers of the country was 
clear. Their task was to instruct. Their 
position was that of authority. They 
were presumed to know the answers 
which the children must learn. The 
underlying psychology was that of 
Herbart. The teacher was a builder 
knowing the final plan—a required 
standard in the three R’s—and seeking 
the best materials available to him in 
order to secure that the plan was ful- 
filled. It is true that under the elemen- 
tary code there was some additional 
instruction available. The Hadow Re- 
port of 1926 with its insistence on 
differences in individual ability had 
marked effect, and in the ten years 
preceding 1939 a good deal was done 
in classification of pupils according to 
their degree of general ability, but the 
Statute remained, still clinging to the 
concept of elementary instruction 
which had its birth in 1870. 
Recognising that such limited in- 
struction would not be enough for cer- 
tain people who would subsequently 
enter professions, Local Education Au- 
thorities had power, which derived 
from the Act of 1902, to provide higher 
education. This power was exercised 
to a greater or lesser extent in all parts 
of the country and, indeed, the de- 
velopment of grammar schools provid- 
ing such education was a feature of 
English education in the first forty 


years of this century. Even so, it must 
be noted that the variation in that 
provision was very great indeed. In the 
area of one Local Education Authority 
the chance of a child getting to a gram- 
mar school might be very low—per- 
haps only one chance in forty. In the 
area of another Authority it might be 
ten times as great—indeed, i in parts of 
Wales two children in five had that 
opportunity, Over the country as a 
whole something like 10 per cent of 
the children attended grammar schools 
and had the opportunity of proceeding 
futher with their education. Nor was 
this provision of higher education 
merely dependent on where a child 
was born; it was also dependent to 
some extent on the parents’ capacity 
to pay, for fees were charged. It is true 
that there was provision for a partial 
or total remission of fees according to 
income, but generally in higher educa- 
tion fees were charged. 

Thus there existed a fundamental 
cleavage, a structure in 
education, until 1944. The great mass 
of the people had elementary educa- 
tion, a training in the three R’s and 
perhaps some little beyond—a little 
handicraft, a little art, an introduction 
to music. This was the education of 
the people. Some ro per cent had higher 
education, had taken School Certificate 
at the age of sixteen, and some of 
those had proceeded to Higher School 
Certificate and subsequently entered 
the universities or colleges of the coun- 
try. In further education there had 


two-nation 


been developed a system of evening 
classes which, again, were fee paying 
but with heavy remission of fees where 
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necessary, and this was the medium 
through which the child from the ele- 
mentary school might subsequently, in 
his spare time, achieve higher standards 
of knowledge and of skill. The uni- 
versities, Which have always been in- 
dependent institutions in the educa- 
tional system of England, received 
some 8,000 or 9,000 students a year. 
Many of these were partly or w holly 
aided by scholarships—a few provided 
by the Government, a greater number 
prov ided by Local Education Authori- 
ties. Teachers were trained largely at 
the expense of public funds in the 
training colleges of the country, some 
of which were provided by the Church 
Authorities and some by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. 

To complete the picture of the pro- 
vision available we must, of course, 
include the independent or private 
schools, some of which, known as the 
“public schools,” offered a most excel- 
lent education at very high fees. Most 
of the public schools were boarding 
schools and inevitably the children at- 
tending them came from families on 
the highest income levels. The cost of 
sending a child to a public school was 
something like ten times the cost of 
educating a child in a grammar school. 
The other independent schools were 
really private schools offering a more 
or less satisfactory education on pay- 
ment of fees. Some of them were rec- 
ognised by the Board of Education as 
efficient; many were not so recognised 
and offered education which perhaps 
was valued more as giving a social dis- 
tinction than as providing a sound edu- 
cation. 


This brief sketch will make clear 
that until 1944 education in England 
was a thing of bits and pieces, most 
children receiving elementary school- 
ing, leaving school at fourteen and, in 
the great majority of cases, having no 
further contact with any educational 
institution. Some of them, it is true, 
improved themselves by attendance at 
evening classes in their own time, but 
the majority entered into democratic 
responsibilities following a limited in- 
struction in a school system based on 
authoritarian principles largely ignor- 
ing individual differences in abilities 
and aptitudes. 

In marked contrast to this general 
provision were the grammar schools, 
provided by Local Education Authori- 
ties and largely financed by them, of- 
fering a very thorough academic train- 
ing designed to prepare students for 
entry to the universities. While these 
schools may well be criticised for their 
overemphasis on academic values, there 
is no reasonable doubt that their stand- 
ard of work was very high. In many 
of them, educational techniques bor- 
rowed from the public school tradition 
were used to give responsibility to 
students. So there was added to a 
thorough schooling a_ considerable 
measure of sound education—indeed, 
a good preparation for responsibility 
in adult life. 

In addition, there was a limited pro- 
vision of Junior Technical Schools 
providing in some cases essentially a 
pre-apprenticeship trade training, in 
others a good general technical educa- 
tion. These schools showed marked 
success with their pupils, and in 1934 
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the Spens Report recommended large 
extensions of secondary education of 
a technical type. In fact in 1939 only 
some 30,000 pupils were in such schools 
in the whole country. 

In the field of technical education 
there had been great neglect. The tradi- 
tion of apprenticeship in which a boy 
learned his trade at the bench under 
the guidance of a skilled craftsman 
may in itself have been deemed to 
serve as technical education. In truth 
the system worked well and produced 
highly skilled men. As the mechanisa- 
tion of industry advanced, however, 
two needs emerged. On the one hand 
there was need for more trained tech- 
nicians, and on the other the work was 
largely done by semiskilled labour— 
machine-minders—who could not train 
apprentices in accordance with tradi- 
tion. The result was a sharply increas- 
ing demand for technical education on 
all levels—partly to replace the appren- 
ticeship system which was largely dy- 
ing; partly to meet the needs of mecha- 
nisation in industry. This demand had 
become so urgent that in 1937 a 
sum of £ 12,000,000 was set aside for 
the development of technical colleges. 
Unfortunately war was declared be- 
fore this major advance had made its 
beginnings. Thus we should note that 
in 1939 technical education was lag- 
ging behind requirements; the demand 
greatly exceeded the supply. 

In this field, too, we should note a 
few industrial firms who had arrange- 
ments for the part-time day release of 
their younger employees to attend 
technical colleges for further educa- 
tion. This principle of day study while 


pay continued was to find major ex- 
pression in the 1944 Act. It should be 
noted that it was first suggested in the 
Fisher Act of 1918 but never carried 
into effect. 

In art, music, and other specialist 
fields the provision varied greatly in 
different parts of the country and on 
the whole was very limited. Scholar- 
ships in these fields were restricted in 
number and the youngster with special 
interest or ability in art could not count 
on opportunity being made available 
to develop his talents. If he was lucky, 
then he might get a local scholarship 
and subsequently win his way to the 
Royal College. If he had the means as 
well as the ability, then the Royal Col- 
lege and the Slade School offered ex- 
cellent training. 

In the country as a whole the provi- 
sion of colleges of art and of music was 
uneven in its incidence and inadequate 
in its totality. 

At university level the provision of 
scholarships expanded steadily between 
the wars. Even so, in 1939 State Schol- 
arships were limited to some 200 to 
300. The Local Education Authorities 
offered a greater number of scholar- 
ships or exhibitions, but in many cases 
these were limited in value—sometimes 
to a mere fraction of the needs of a 
student. Thus, while there was un- 
doubtedly real advance in offering op- 
portunity at this stage, to an increasing 
extent it was a matter of intense com- 
petition for the poor boy, and even 
when successful might well make de- 
mands on his parents which they could 
not carry. The idea of assisting the able 
student to go to the university was 
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widely held; the principle that no boy 
or girl of talent should be prevented 
from higher education because of lack 
of means had yet to be born. 

To complete the picture a word 
should be said about the administrative 
structure which supported this educa- 
tional provision. First, it should be 
noted that the Board of Education, 
which was the Department of the 
Government concerned, was of limited 
status amongst Departments of Gov- 
ernment. The political head, known as 
the President of the Board, ranked low 
amongst Ministers of the Crown. As 
a result, the office tended to be used as 
a steppingstone to greater Ministerial 
responsibility, and frequent changes in 
the office of President were the order 
of the day. The Board paid grants to 
Local Education Authorities which had 
been created at the beginning of the 
century under the Act of 1902 as the 
successors of the earlier School Boards. 
There were 316 Local Education Au- 
thorities, some of them having power 
for elementary education only, others 
having power for both elementary and 
higher education. In the provision of 
schools there was the complicating 
problem that many schools were pro- 
vided by church authorities, who main- 
tained the fabric of the buildings and 
looked to the Local Education Au- 
thority for all other expenditure. So 
far as secular instruction was con- 
cerned, these schools were essentially 
the same as schools provided by Local 
Education Authorities, which were 
known as council schools. It was in re- 
ligious instruction that the distinction 
arose. Whereas in church schools re- 


ligious instruction was that of a partic- 
ular denomination, in council schools 
such instruction was required to be 
undenominational in character. In all 
cases, however, it should be noted that 
there was religious freedom for both 
pupil and teacher. 

The Local Education Authorities 
themselves varied not only in size but 
in their financial strength. As a result, 
the educational provision varied from 
one area to another. The amount of 
grammar school education was neces- 
sarily dependent on the willingness of 
the Authority to provide such facilities. 
As already indicated, the variation was 
immense. The number and value of 
scholarships to the university or other 
institution of higher education might 
be almost adequate in one area and 
almost absent in another. 

This was the pattern of education 
in England and Wales in 1939. Educa- 
tional opportunity was dependent on 
where a child was born, on the length 
of his parents’ purse—indeed, on fac- 
tors utterly outside his control. Emerg- 
ing from the educational system were 
the large group from the elementary 
schools and the small group from 
grammar schools, marked by this edu- 
cational distinction throughout the 
whole of their lives, their work largely 
conditioned by their schooling and, 
without doubt, their social status pro- 
foundly affected by it. In addition 
there was the small group emerging 
from the independent schools, socially 
distinct and undoubtedly greatly fa- 
voured in opportunity of administra- 
tive responsibility in both commercial 
and public life. It is true that increas- 
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ingly during these twenty years chil- 
dren from the grammar schools broke 
through one barrier after another, com- 
peting on equal terms with children 
from the public schools for positions in 
the civil service and for high office 
in commercial and public life. It is 
true, too, that increasingly such people 
were recognised as in no way inferior 
in competence or in training. The ever- 
widening path of opportunity is ea ly 
recognisable i in this period between the 
wars, although it failed to find expres- 
sion in educational Statute. Even so a 
picture remains of a system of educa- 
tion full of dualities and based on au- 
thoritarian principles quite unfitted to 
a nation in which a belief in democracy 
is deep-rooted and in which individual 
merit is highly esteemed. 

This picture obtained in August, 
1939, When England entered into a war 
which was to shake the nation to its 
foundations and to affect every indi- 
vidual within it. As the war progressed, 
one city after another found its civilian 
population directly involved in war. 
Mothers and children were in the front 
line. Here, indeed, was a new experi- 
ence. In 1940 this little nation stood 
alone against the might of Hitler’s 
Germany, knowing that the war would 
be won—as won it would be—not by 
rich nor by poor, not by country nor 
by town, not by high nor by low, but 
by all, each contributing to the limit 
of his capacity. If one had money, 
money must be given; if one had brains, 
brains must be used; if one had brawn, 
then brawn was needed; if one could 
serve better in command, let it be so; 
or under the command of another, 


then so it must be. In a word, the na- 
tion was deeply conscious that it rested 
on each individual within it giving of 
himself utterly in the service of all. 

In that consciousness there was born 
in the minds of the people a recogni- 
tion of a new need. More important, 
there was born in the minds of educa- 
tional leaders a deep awareness that the 
educational system must be fundamen- 
tally reshaped, so that it offered educa- 
tional opportunity on the same princi- 
ple as that on which the nation then 
rested. Educational opportunity must 
be available to every individual within 
the nation according to his age, ability, 
and aptitude. Each must have his tal- 
ents developed to the full so that he 
might enjoy the full use of his own 
mind and serve the community of 
which he was a part. Distinction be- 
tween country and town, between rich 
and poor, must be destroyed so far as 
education was concerned. The child 
must have that of which he could take 
advantage whether he was born in the 
heart of a rural county or in a large 
city, and whether he was born to 
working-class parents or to parents of 
substantial income. In a word, there 
must be a revolution in English educa- 
tion. The distinction between elemen- 
tary and secondary education must go. 
The doors of the universities must be 
opened wide to students of proved 


ability, whatever their means. 

In 1943, Mr. R. A. Butler as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education intro- 
duced an Education Bill which was to 
become the Education Act, 1944, and 
which was designed to give effect to 
a new philosophy of education for the 
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eople of the country. The questions 
which it had to tackle were profound. 
It must resolve all the dualities. It must 
strengthen the Board of Education so 
that as an instrument of government it 
could ensure that national policy was 
carried into effect. It must strengthen 
the position of a Local Education Au- 
thority so that it was sufficiently 
strong in population and in finance to 
carry the grave responsibilities which 
would be placed upon it. The problem 
of the church schools and the limited 
finances available to the church au- 
thorities on major programmes of re- 
building must be resolved. A new defi- 
nition of secondary education must be 
found which would be suitable not 
for a few but for all children of ap- 
propriate age. New types of secondary 
school must be devised to suit the dif- 
fering aptitudes of children. Further 
education must become available to all 
—the universities must be expanded 
and a student of ability must not be 
debarred by lack of means. 

Here was 2 task requiring high quali- 
ties of statesmanship. Mr. Butler tackled 
it with zeal and skill. No piece of 
legislation was ever produced in such 
a truly democratic manner. In shaping 


the Bill quite literally thousands of 
people had a hand. First, the political 
problem was resolved by the fact that 
all political parties were agreed. It is 
to be noted as a matter of supreme 
importance that the provisions of the 
Education Act have the fullest support 
of all political parties in Britian. Thus 
armed, Mr. Butler went into consulta- 
tion with Local Education Authorities, 
w ch church authorities, with teachers 
and, to a great extent, with the public. 
All educational organisations stood 
solidly behind the President of the 
Board as he negotiated in advance in 
an endeavour to prepare and present a 
Bill to the House which would at once 
command the support of public opin- 
ion and of educational opinion and thus 
be assured of the approval of the 
House of Commons. 

In 1944 the Act was passed and the 
Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler became the first 
Minister of Education under its provi- 
sions. Against the background of the 
past let us turn now and examine the 
Statute, so that we may recognise the 
new philosophy of education which 
operates in England and Wales. 


|The second lecture in this series will 
appear in the December Recor. | 
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How Students Improve Their Reading” 


RUTH STRANG 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


TUDENTs do improve their reading. 

We have evidence of improve- 
ment in vocabulary, in sentence and 
paragraph comprehension, and in the 
ability to get the thought pattern of 
a passage as a whole, to draw accurate 
inferences and conclusions, and to ap- 
ply one’s reading to the solution of 
real problems. We also have evidence 
of improvement, under skillful guid- 
ance, in reading interests and attitudes. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 


Many descriptions of programs for 
the improvement of reading have been 
published, all giving some evidence of 
improvement. If you teach a ninth- 
grade class of slow-learning pupils, who 
cannot begin to comprehend the read- 
ing recommended in the state course 
of study, you (and they) will make 
progress if you start with their current 
interests and abilities. They are in- 
terested in themselves and in other 
teen-agers, and will enjoy giving oral 
reports of their most exciting or amus- 
ing adventures. From the commercial 
department you can beg, borrow, or 
steal an able senior who will take down 
their reports in shorthand, transcribe 
them, and return the typed copies to 
the pupils for editing. These edited 


* An address given in the All-College Lecture 
Series at Teachers College, July 13, 1949. 
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“short stories,’ when mimeographed, 
are ideal beginning reading material 
for this group. The stories are in line 
with their interests and written in their 
own vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. That makes them easy to read. 
Difficult reading material should be 
avoided for a class of retarded readers; 
it is not a spur but a wet blanket; it 
intensifies their long-standing sense of 
failure. Having experienced success in 
this first venture, they are more eager 
to go ahead with other projects, such 
as a travel book, a book on sports, a 
book about the vocations engaged in 
by persons whom they know int- 
mately. When their attitude toward 
reading has become more favorable, 
they will begin to read the books on 
their level of interest and ability which 
you and the librarian make available. 

If you are working with college 
students, you may be amazed at how 
little they have been taught about ef- 
fective reading methods. It is a sur- 
prise to them that the “art” of reading 
is not some innate, intangible ability; 
that they can actually learn to read 
faster and comprehend more. In one 
special class for those who wanted to 
improve their reading and attended 
voluntarily but received one point 
credit, the class periods followed this 
general pattern: 
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1. Reading one of the Harvard 
films. The students tried to get the 
pattern of thought as they read. After- 
ward they wrote from memory an 
outline of the main points and sup- 
porting details, and also answered ob- 
jective-type questions on details, the 
main idea of the passage, inferences, 
and vocabulary. They then discussed 
their outlines and their answers to the 
questions, giving consideration to the 
methods of reading that bring the best 
results. Students who had made espe- 
cially good outlines, for example, told 
the others about the clues they fol- 
lowed to gain a sense of the structure 
of the passage, the ways in which 
they tried to get the meaning of un- 
familiar words, and other techniques 
that they found effective. 

The films are used for three pur- 
poses: to give the students a mechani- 
cal stimulus toward reading in larger 
thought units rather than word by 
word, to increase their ability to con- 
centrate, and to give them practice in 
getting the author’s pattern of thought 
simultaneously with the reading. After 
two or three periods, students who 
feel that the films are not helping them 
may join another group in which dif- 
ferent kinds of practice are provided. 
With the whole group some other 
kinds of practice that seem more 
beneficial may be substituted for films. 

2. Reading printed or mimeo- 
graphed passages. This served to help 
students make the transition from the 
films to ordinary book reading. 

3. Discussion of reading and study 
problems which the students them- 
selves brought up. This part of the 


period often became a group therapy 
session. For example, difficulty in con- 
centrating was always mentioned, and 
members of the group shared their 
experiences in overcoming it. 

4. Keeping a diary record of one’s 
daily efforts to improve reading. This 
record encouraged the students to put 
to work the insights and techniques 
that they had gained in the class pe- 
riod. Without application to daily 
reading the values of the special read- 
ing class are largely lost. 

The results of the Nelson-Denny 
test, one form given at the beginning 
and a comparable form given at the 
end of the course, show gains as large 
as 50 percentile points in some Cases; 
an average gain of about 12 points; 
and in a few cases no gain, or even a 
small loss. Failure to show improve- 
ment on a standardized reading test 
may be explained in several ways: the 
test may not measure the kinds of 
reading accomplishment on which a 
student has concentrated during the 
period of training; some condition 
such as fatigue or emotional disturb- 
ance may have prevented him from 
doing his best reading on the final test; 
or some more general developmental 
or constitutional conditions may have 
prevented improvement. 

The statements made by the stu- 
dents concerning their progress are 
almost invariably favorable. They feel 
that they have gained in efficiency, in 
speed without loss of comprehension, 
in “strategy” (that is, ability to make 
a better attack on their reading as a 
whole), in interest, and, as one stu- 
dent put it, in “reading stamina.” 
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Many different patterns of educa- 
tion are conducive to reading im- 
provement. Certain conditions and 
procedures, however, are common to 
most successful programs. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO 
BUILDING PERSONALITY 

An adolescent’s personality develops 
as he gains a clearer image of his most 
acceptable self through experiences— 
experiences in which he achieves 
recognition and approval and discov- 
ers that he can do certain things suc- 
cessfully. An environment in which a 
student succeeds and makes progress 
contributes to personality develop- 
ment. Anything that builds up his 
self-esteem, helps him to gain self- 
confidence and a more hopeful idea 
of himself, is conducive to build- 
ing a more adequate personality, 
which is basic to improvement in read- 
ing. That is why reading specialists 
try to find reading material a little 
below the student’s present level of 
reading ability so that he will have an 
initial sense of fluency and success. 
Graphs or charts of progress are used 
for the same purpose—to give stu- 
dents objective evidence of their 
progress. 

Even more important for adolescents 
is the genuine approval and admira- 
tion of the group. This is often ob- 
tained through participation in proj- 
ects, Strange though it may seem, one 
boy gained i in self-esteem by creating 
and playing the part of a dog in the 
play his group was writing. He under- 
stood dogs and “stole the show” by his 
clever portrayal. A girl in the group 


developed a sense of worth and ade- 
quacy by helping a foreign-born stu- 
dent in the class with his reading, 
Previously, the girl had felt inferior to 
everyone in reading. 

The daily interaction in the class- 
room can be constructive or destruc- 
tive to an adolescent’s personality 
development. For example, the only 
comment a teacher made to a girl with 
a deep sense of inadequacy, when the 
girl had answered a question correctly, 
was, “You should pay more attention 
to your speech. Why do you use so 
many ‘ands’?” Instead of making this 
disparaging remark, the teacher could 
just as easily and much more construc- 
tively have highlighted the good fea- 
tures of the student’s recitation. Often 
social satisfaction is experienced in a 
high school and college reading center. 
In a follow-up letter about the reading 
center she attended last summer one 
student wrote: 


My school work is going much better 
this fall, and, although the courses are 
more in line with my interests, there is 
a great deal of outside reading and term 
papers required. My grades have im- 
proved from a 2.0 (C) to a 2.8 (B-) 
average and I have not spent much more 
actual time on my studies. I am taking 
seventeen hours and the first semester I 
received five B’s and one C—a real ad- 
vance. 

I am so interested in outside activities 
that anything to make my time spent on 
studies count more is a really worth- 
while thing. 

One way in which my summer read- 
ing work has helped me is in concentra- 
tion. I find that I can get more done in 
a certain time. I am also able to skim 
outside reading books and get the im- 
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portant ideas down in a minimum of 
notes. 

This course has also given me confi- 
dence and I realize that I can accomplish 
whatever I have in mind. This is a real 
emancipation and has given me a much 
more relaxed feeling toward school work. 


Since reading is part of the individ- 
ual’s total development, his social and 
emotional adjustment must be consid- 
ered. The tonic effect of feeling suc- 
cessful and happy and adequate to the 
demands of school and life shows in 
increased effort and interest. Having 
lost his habitual defeatist attitude, the 
student attacks his reading problems 
with more vigor and confidence. 


CONDITIONS ENCOURAGING 
READING 

An environment in which students 
feel the pressure of interesting and im- 
portant things to do often stimulates 
them to read and study more efh- 
ciently. The pupils in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College used to 
say that they learned to read more 
effectively so they would have time 
to engage in more of the class and 
extraclass activities. In Westover’s ex- 
periment,’ college students without 
any special instruction in reading made 
substantial gains during the college 
vear. Many of them were carrying a 
heav y load of part-time work in ad- 
dition to the college program and 
efficient reading was essential to aca- 
demic survival. 


1Frederick Westover, Mechanical Control 

versus Practice Exercises in Reading as a 
Means of Improving the Reading Speed and 
Comprehension of College Freshmen. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1945. 


The curriculum is an extremely im- 
portant factor in stimulating growth 
in reading, and there is great need for 
suitable curriculum materials at each 
grade level. Moreover, junior and 
senior high schools have the special 
problem of providing materials that 
are on the adolescent level of interest 
but cover a range in level of reading 
difficulty of seven to ten years. In 
brief, students improve their reading 
in an environment from which they 
can select the experiences they need 
at their present stage of reading de- 
velopment. They are stimulated by a 
school program that offers so many 
appealing activities that they must 
read more efficiently in order to do all 
the things they want to do. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH 
APPRAISAL 


A second way in which students 
are helped to improve their reading 
is by appraising their present reading 
accomplishment and difficulties and 
seeking the causes of them. Each stu- 
dent should be encouraged to make an 
analysis of his reading and to take 
responsibility for its improvement. 
High school and college students can 
often put their finger on the main 
causes of their reading problem. For 
example, two students made initial 
statements of their problems, which 
were confirmed by subsequent tech- 
nical diagnostic procedures: 

I enjoy reading but I know I read too 
slow as compared to others of my age 
and grade. | want to develop a faster 
rate of comprehension so I do not have 
to go back and read a paragraph. I also 
want to develop a stronger power of 
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concentration. I feel that a course in 
reading would strengthen my vocabu- 
lary as well as making reading more en- 
joyable. 

The reason that I want to read is to 
be like other boys and girls .. . every 
buddy in my class is ahead of me in my 
work and I feel ashamed. My little 
brother can read and spell better than 
me, and I shamed when he tells me a 
word I don’t no. 


It is not surprising that high school 
and college students’ appraisals are 
often so accurate; they have lived with 
their reading difficulties over a period 
of from eight to twelve years. 
An appraisal of students’ reading 
rs consists of three essential parts: 
A study of their present reading 
status. How do they read the kinds of 
books and articles they are expected 
to read in each subject? Passages of 
about one thousand words may ‘be se- 
lected from their texts or reference 
books and followed by the general 
question: “What did you learn from 
this passage?” More specific ques- 
tions would follow, calling for com- 
prehension of main ideas, important 
details, key words, and ability to make 
appropriate inferences, generalizations, 
and applications. Questions on how 
they tried to get the author’s pattern 
of thought and to obtain the meaning 
of unfamiliar words furnish a con- 
crete basis for discussions of reading 
methods. Listening to the student read 
several short paragraphs would give in- 
formation about mechanical difficul- 
ties and attitude toward reading as 
well as oral reading ability 
2. A study of the causes of their 
reading difficulty. This might include 


a comparison between their ability to 
comprehend a passage which they 
heard read and a similar passage which 
they read for themselves. This exercise 
would help them to distinguish be- 
tween a general linguistic difficul 
and a more specific reading difficulty 
Writing a reading autobiography and 
answering questions about their read- 
ing experiences and interests often un- 
cover the causes of reading difficulty, 
They can be guided in this part of 
their self-analysis by the Examiner's 
Reading Diagnostic Record.’ 

3. A study of personality factors in- 
terfering with reading accomplish- 
ment. The more complex cases need 
the help of a trained reading specialist 
who may employ skillful self-directive 
interviews and projective and other 
psychological methods for studying 
personality factors that may be re- 
lated to improvement in reading. 

Having analyzed their reading 
status and some of the possible causes 
of their retardation in reading, stu- 
dents can make practical plans for im- 
provement. Although they can and 
should take major responsibility for 
the appraisal of their reading, they 
should have someone with special 
knowledge of reading problems to 
serve as a consultant. 


CORRECTION OF PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


Sometimes the diagnosis suggests 
some physical cause for the student’s 
failure to read up to his capacity. Al- 


*Ruth Strang, et al. Examiner's Reading 
Diagnostic Record for High School and Col- 
lege Students. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 
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though the relation between reading 
difficulties and the correction of visual 
defects and the improvement of nu- 
tritional condition has not been clearly 
demonstrated, the correction of a 
physical impairment has occasionally 
resulted in almost immediate improve- 
ment in reading. For example, a col- 
lege student had been complaining of 
headaches, car sickness, great discom- 
fort in reading. She was referred to 
the Dartmouth Clinic where her eye 
difficulty was diagnosed as aniseikonia. 
This condition was corrected and her 
reading improved at once. Usually, 
however, the student must be re-edu- 
cated in reading skills after the cor- 
rection of any visual defect. Even 
though correction of physical defects 
does not improve reading directly, it 
may have an indirect effect by making 
reading more comfortable and pleasant. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH 
INSIGHT 


Students improve their reading 
when they gain insight into the 
reading process. The psychology of 
learning would lead us to expect im- 
provement once the student has 
grasped an idea, guiding principle, or 
generalization. Some of the ideas about 
reading which students have men- 
tioned as helpful are the following: 

Read with an active mind; don’t ex- 
pect the book to come to you. To 
quote: 

I think that I was helped by the idea 
of reading with an active mind that is 
sensitive to the author’s method and pur- 
pose but critical of style, organization, 
or logic. This increases one’s interest in 
and comprehension of the material read. 


Adjust your rate and method of 
reading to the material and to the pur- 
pose for which you are reading. 

Hold your head erect and your 
book up—don’t let your head droop 
over a book that lies flat on the table 
or desk. 

Sit where the light will shine on 
your book, not in your eyes; avoid 
glare and bright spots in your range 
of vision. 

Read in thought units instead of 
word by word. 

Summarize your own ideas on the 
subject and thus get some idea of the 
author’s purpose and framework be- 
fore beginning to read. 

Incorporate into your thinking and 
living the ideas you gain from reading. 

Have a firm anchor in previous ex- 
perience to which to tie new ideas. 

Learn things in the way you expect 
to use them. 

Form the habit of looking up the 
meanings of unfamiliar words. In this 
way you will increase your vocabu- 
lary i in a number of fields. 


INDIVIDUALIZED PRACTICE 


Various kinds of practice help stu- 
dents to improve their reading. A 
group of students who had just com- 
pleted a course in reading mentioned 
certain kinds of experience as the most 
helpful. Quotations from their state- 
ments are given under each heading. 


Practice in getting the author’s pattern 
of thought 


Training in summarizing what was 
read and ‘outlining the structure of an 
article helped me. I never consciously 
related details to main points before. T 
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was able to read a three hundred page 
book in three hours recently. That is 
something I never would have been able 
to do before. I tried to get an overall 
picture and then reread for details. 


Practice in reading with an active mind 


The idea of action in reading—ques- 
tioning the premises and preconceptions 
of the author I found very helpful. 


My memory was helped by reading 
with questions in mind and with an eye 
on my purpose and the methods of the 
author. These things made me remember 
much better. 


Trying to get interested in the subject 
before starting increased my ability to 
concentrate and understand; although I 
don’t think my rate of reading improved 
I do believe that I became more aware 
of what the author was trying to do, of 
main ideas, and of details. 


It proved to be a good idea first to try 
to figure why the instructor assigned 
certain works and what the author was 
trying to do. 


Practice in adapting one’s reading 
method to the material and to one’s 
purpose in reading 


Students profit from selecting ar- 
ticles in their fields of interest and 
reading them to find answers to perti- 
nent questions. For example, one 
article might be expected to yield only 
one bit of information—who won the 
race; others would be important 
enough to call for a precise knowledge 
of the main ideas and the supporting 
details. Use of such a variety of ma- 
terial in itself develops a basic reading 
habit—adapting one’s reading rate and 
method to the kind of material and 
the purpose for which one reads it. 
One student said: 


The idea of using a variety of tech- 
niques was useful to me and also the trick 
of formulating objectives before reading, 
and then to check myself when finished 
to see if I actually retained what I wanted 
to get out of the lesson. 

The most useful thing I learned was 
how to skim. Up to the time I started 
this course I had read everything with 
the same slow methods. I also think my 
concentration improved as skimming 
made me more alert to the content. 


Practice in reading as rapidly as pos- 
sible 


Deliberately forcing myself to read 
as rapidly as possible helped me, I think. 
I also found it helpful to set a definite 
time limit on my reading. 

I have always been a word-by-word 
reader. The films and the techniques dis- 
cussed in class have made me attempt to 
read phrases by thought units. 


Development of a strategy of reading 


I was worried about speeding my read- 
ing enough to cover all the required 
textbooks and especially the difficult 
ones. I found it made it much easier to 
understand when a simple book was first 
read in the same field as the most diffi- 
cult assigned text. This also helped me 
reinforce ideas when reviewing. Also 
practice reading for the main ideas and 
the practice in getting the structure of an 
article helped more than anything else. 

I learned how to plan time for various 
activities and subjects to be studied. I am 
a student of political science at Columbia 
where the reading is particularly heavy. 


Dr. Robert Bear and his associates 
at the Colgate Reading Laboratory de- 
veloped a formula that has proved 
helpful to many college students. It 
was concisely stated as Survey Q3R. 

Survey involves scanning the mate- 
using 
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headings, topic sentences, summaries, 
italicized phrases, and so forth, in order 
to locate the main ideas and to get a 
general sense of the structure of the 
passage as a whole. 

Q involves raising questions that can 
be answered by the passage read. 

The first R refers to Read—to find 
the answers to questions and to grasp 
the important ideas. 

The second R refers to Review— 
seeing how much you can remember 
immediately. 

The third R, Recite, requires that 
you follow the review with an attempt 
to answer your own questions or those 
which are likely to be brought up in 
the class period. 


Practice on vocabulary 


My vocabulary was too small so I read 
the Readers Digest as fast as I could for 
ractice in speed and fluency and 
checked all the words I didn’t know to 
put on three-by-five cards so I could 
lay “word solitaire” and increase my 
word knowledge. I now have a stack 
about that high (indicating about four 
or five inches). I don’t know when I 
have learned so many words as during 
this class. 


Practice in interpretation of meaning 


Practice in the interpretation of 
meaning has received relatively little 
attention. Some exercises of this kind 
were described by Smith in the May 
1949 issue of Education. Sentences 
using words with polysemantic mean- 
ings may be presented in different 
contexts for interpretation, such as the 
illustration given by Louis Zahner: 

®Nila Banton Smith, “How Will the Se- 


mantic Emphasis Affect Reading Instruction?” 
Education, LXIX (May, 1949), 556-61. 


Home is the sailor, home from 
sea 
And the hunter home from the 
hill. 


Go home, Fido. 


Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home. 


He slid into the home plate. 


Or the student can be asked to con- 
struct sentences using a word such as 
back in some of its multiple meanings. 

Another interesting exercise is to 
build a series of sentences showing the 
progression of a word from its sim- 
plest concrete meaning to different 
degrees of abstraction. Example: apple, 
meaning literally a certain kind of 
fruit; “apple for the teacher,” used as 
a symbol for winning favor; “apple of 
my eye,” a symbol of appreciation. 

To summarize: students’ develop- 
ment in reading is an intrinsic part of 
their total adjustment. When they are 
reading below their growth potenti- 
alities, their reading improves if con- 
ditions are favorable for learning to 
read better, if their general adjustment 
to life is good, if their world is “full 
of a number of things” for the enjoy- 
ment of which they need reading skill, 
as well as the time that more efficient 
reading and study methods may save 
them. They improve when they take 
initiative in analyzing their reading, 
gain insight into the reading process, 
and practice along the lines indicated 
by the diagnosis. “Learning to read,” 
as the philosopher Goethe said when 
he was eighty, “is a lifetime process. I 
have been at it all my life, and I cannot 
yet say I have reached the goal.” 
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Reading and Readability” 


IRVING LORGE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EADING is the means of commu- 
R nication between an author and a 
reader. These communications vary 
greatly 1 in their adequacy. The author 
is annoyed when he is misunderstood; 
the reader is frustrated when he can- 
not comprehend. The audience fails to 
understand the writer because the 
writer has failed to understand the 
audience. 

Comprehension is not an_all-or- 
nothing affair. A reader does not either 
get the message in its entirety or fail 
completely to ‘understand. From reader 
to reader, there is wide variation in 
understanding. The range extends from 
almost complete grasp of a writer’s 
message to an amorphous ambiguity. 
Of course such variation is due in part 
to differences in the reading ability 
within an audience, and in part to dif- 
ferences in the clarity of the writing. 

Improvement in reading, then, w ill 
result not only from increasing read- 
ing skills in the population but also 
tvean clarification of the materials to 
be read. In the past fifty years, most 
of the effort has been directed toward 
extending instruction in reading to 
more and more members of the popula- 
tion, and to remedying the skills of the 


* A lecture in the All-College Series given at 
Teachers College in the summer of 1949. 


poor reader. These efforts have had 
the effect of increasing the reading 
competence of the whole population, 
In general, the average reading ability 
of the population is significantly greater 
than it was a generation ago. Never- 
theless, the range in reading skill still 
is, and always will be, very large. At 
the present time, the average reading 
ability of the adult population i is that 
of the av erage eighth grade child. The 
range in reading ability extends from 
those readers who cannot read even as 
well as children in the second grade 
to those who read better than the best 
college student. 

Most writers believe that they have 
their audience in mind when they 
write. They claim that they think of 
the kind of people who read True 
Story or The Saturday Evening Post 
or Harper’s Magazine or The Scientific 
Monthly; or that they think of miners, 
clerical workers, farmers. But the 
writer’s concept of these audiences is 
vague. For instance, consider the range 
of materials prepared for farmers by 
the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the twelve Central States. The range 
in estimated difficulty is from those 
bulletins that are easily within the 
reading comprehension of a fifth grade 
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pupil to those that would tax the 
understanding of graduate students. 
More than half of the publications 
would be hard reading for most farm 
adults in the Central States. 

The criticism of publications be- 
cause the writing is too difficult for its 
audience is not novel, nor is it con- 
fined to our country. In Russia as 
early as 1889, N. A. Rubakin suggested 
reforms in writing for the people. In 
his pamphlet An Experiment in a Pro- 
gram for Research in Literature for 
the People he demonstrated that two 
factors that made for difficulty were 
an unfamiliar (hence difficult) vocabu- 
lary and the excessive use of overlong 
sentences. He actually writes, “A book 
for the common people has to be writ- 
ten in short, clear sentences .. .” and 
“The problem of our books consists of 
offering those books written in such 
language that the common _ reader 
should understand them.” 

Rubakin anticipated modern practice 
by compiling from some ten thousand 
manuscripts written by artisans, sol- 
diers, and farmers a list of fifteen 
hundred words which are understood 
by most people. Rubakin thus antici- 
pated the scientific movement in the 
improvement of writing. In the United 
States, the movement began because 
of the need to evaluate textbooks, par- 
ticularly readers for the elementary 
grades. With the publication of Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher's Word Book in 1921, 
writers and publishers acquired a means 
of checking the vocabulary of the text 
against frequency. Since vocabulary i is 
the primary obstacle in communicat- 
ing with young children, vocabulary 


control proved of great value. Of 
course, as in every innovation, people 
considered vocabulary control to be a 
panacea, Material was written so that 
all of its words were from Thorndike’s 
commonest thousand, or commonest 
two thousand, and so on. They as- 
sumed that the word, regardless of its 
meaning, would carry the message. It 
was not until 1938 that a count of the 
semantic variations of words was made 
available. Nevertheless, concern for 
vocabulary did help to make materials 
for children more readable and more 
comprehensible. 

The idea of estimating the difficulty 
of reading material more objectively 
was greatly extended by Vogel and 
Washburne’ in the preparation of the 
Winnetka Graded Book List*. Instead 
of inferring from vocabulary alone, 
they considered such factors as sen- 
tence length and grammatical details. 
Their method became the pattern for 
all subsequent means of estimating 
objectively the relative difficulty of 
printed materials. 

The method involved three steps: 
first, a measure of relative difficulty 
for each of several hundred books; 
second, an estimate for each of these 
books of the unfamiliarity of its vo- 
cabulary, of the kinds of sentences 
used, and of the relative occurrence of 
prepositional phrases; and third, the 
development of a formula predicting 

1 Mabel Vogel and Carleton Washburne, “An 
Objective Method of Determining Grade Place- 
ment of Children’s Reading Material.” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 28:373-81, January, 
ahs Washburne and Mabel Vogel, 


Winnetka Graded Book List. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1926. 
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difficulty from vocabulary, sentence, 
and phrase counts. 

Washburne and Vogel decided that 
each book would be scored for diffi- 
culty in terms of the reading ability 
of children who had read that book 
with enjoyment. For instance, let us 
say that 73 children said they had read 
Treasure Island with enjoyment. The 
reading scores of these 73 would be 
averaged to become the criterion of 
difficulty for that book. For hundreds 
of books, then, such criterion diffi- 
culty scores were obtained. 

The second step involved counting 
within each of these books certain 
internal evidences of apparent difh- 
culty. These factors included the num- 
ber of different words per thousand 
words of text, the number of uncom- 
mon words per thousand, the number 
of simple sentences in seventy-five 
sentences, and the number of preposi- 
tions per thousand. 

These scores, then, were related to 
the criterion, An equation was devel- 
oped which made possible the predic- 
tion of the difficulty just from a count 
of three or four factors, such as vocab- 
ulary, sentence length, and preposi- 
tional phrases. The Washburne-Vogel 
formula thus served a decidedly use- 
ful purpose—that of estimating the 
reading level at which a book would 
be read with enjoyment. The pattern 
of their approach was followed in all 
of its essentials by Lewerenz in 1929, 
Ojemann in 1933, Dale and Tyler in 
1934, Gray and Leary in 1935, Lorge 
in 1939, Flesch in 1943, and Dale and 
Chall in 1948.° 


’See Irving Lorge, “Readability Formulae— 
An Evaluation.” E ementary English, 26:86-95, 
February, 1949. 


The estimate of difficulty used by 
Washburne and Vogel did not really 
measure the amount or quality of the 
comprehension of the books. It mere 
assumed that if a child said he liked 
a book he most probably understood 
it. It is obvious that another estimate 
would involve some genuine appraisal 
of the understanding of a text. The 
usual method of measuring reading 
comprehension is to ask children to 
read a passage and then to answer 
questions based upon it. Here it is as- 
sumed that the greater the number of 
questions answered correctly, the bet- 
ter the comprehension of the passage 
as a whole. 

The following exercise is part of a 
test made specifically for use as an 
entrance examination for the science 
high schools in New York City, The 
High School of Science and Stuyvesant 
High School: 


As we understand the American theory 
of taxation, it is that all moneys collected 
as taxes are deposited in a general fund 
to pay all of the costs of government. 
There is, inherently, no such thing as 
a special tax for a special purpose. Where, 
occasionally, the states have sought to 
create such a condition, they have had 
to do so by constitutional amendment. 
It may w eli be that legislators and_poli- 
ticians have led the people to believe that 
the state taxes on gasoline, for instance, 
were to be collected solely to provide 
new highways and maintain existing 
highways, or that states sales taxes were 
to be instituted solely to help the state 
carry the relief burden. Legally, how- 
ever, unless an exception is made by 
constitutional amendment, the gasoline 
tax, the sales tax, the license fee are all 
part of the general income of the state, 
to be disbursed by legislative appropria- 
tion as the legislature sees fit. 
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Without considering for the moment 
the passing promises of politicians or the 
overt injustices in particular cases, that 
state of affairs is as it should be. The 
real estate Owner pays taxes not only to 
rovide improvements that will enhance 
the value of his property or to maintain 
it, but because the existence of his equity 
adds to the burden and expense of gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, and because 
the property-owning citizen has a finan- 
cial duty toward the community, on the 
other. 


A. The best title for this passage would 
be 
poweara. J the Tax Laws 
American Tax Policy 
:. Why Pay Taxes? ~ 
4. Politicians and Taxes ... .: A. ( ) 


B. The primary purpose in taxing people 
is to 
1. increase the value of property 
2. give the state a chance to build 
highw ays 
3. provide for the running of govern- 


ment 
4. provide relief, maintain highways, 
and provide police....... B. ( ) 


C. Money collected by a special state 


sales tax may be used for any right- 

ful purpose ‘of government unless 

1. the law says it is for relief purposes 
only 

. the constitution has been amended 
to provide for special taxes 

3. real estate owners object to it 

4. the Federal Government objects 
to it ( ) 


nN 


D. A real estate owner pays part of his 


taxes to provide for improvements 
which in turn require increased taxes 
to provide for 


1. highway maintenance 

2. relief load 

3. added expense of government 

4. gasoline taxes ........... D. ( ) 


E. If a special tax were to be collected 
to provide for libraries in the state, 
the legislators 
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1. could not use it for any other pur- 
pose 

2. could use it for any governmental 
purpose 

3. would have to place the tax on 
books sold 

4. would have to collect license fees 
for the purpose ( ) 


Children who get all five of the 
answers‘ are assumed to be abler than 
those who get any four right, and 
they in turn are considered superior 
to those that get three right. These 
scores, of course, may be expressed in 
terms of reading grade equivalents. For 
each passage, then, it would be possible 
to get a score which would be the 
average reading grade score for a 
specified group. If this score were the 
criterion, a statistical equation relating 
counts of internal structure to the 
criterion could be made. This, basi- 


cally, was the procedure used by 
Lorge, by Flesch, and by Dale and 
Chall. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that the difficulty of comprehension 
is due not only to the difficulty of the 
text but also to the difficulty of the 
questions. The last question, E, was 
answered correctly by only 26 per 
cent of the eighth grade children who 
took the test, whereas the first ques- 
tion, A, was answered correctly by 
7o per cent of them. If question E 
had been written as: 


E’. If a state wishes to have a special tax 
for a special purpose, the legislators 
would have to 
1. amend the state constitution 
2. lower the general income 
3. collect existing taxes 


4The correct answers are A, 2; B, 3; C, 2; 
D, 3; and E, 2 
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4. make provision for new high- 
WEED an dewdetipoeunsces =. ¢ ) 


many more children would have an- 
swered the new E correctly. It is ap- 
parent that the relative ease or diffi- 
culty of a criterion passage is depend- 
ent upon the kinds of questions asked. 
In this sense, any estimate of difficulty 
is, at best, an approximation. For most 
children and adults, the asking of the 
questions changes the quality of the 
reading. The questions require a cer- 
tain amount of aggressive reasoning in 
reading, and involve reading for over- 
all interpretation (A), for interpreta- 
tion (B), for specific detail (C and D), 
and for inference and application (E). 
This brief reading test suggests that 
estimates of reading comprehension 
for a passage are dependent not only 
upon the passage and questions about 
the passage, but also upon the purposes 
of the reader. 

The formulae, therefore, pay no at- 
tention to the motivation of the reader 
or the appeal of the passage, nor do 
they evaluate the impact of the passage 
upon the reader in terms of his actions, 
his learning, or his appreciations. 

It is well to recognize these limita- 
tions in the criterion. There is always 
the danger of thinking the estimated 
reading level score is something more 
than an estimate of difficulty based on 
answers to questions about a passage. 
The criterion score is an estimate of 
the comprehensibility of the passage 
in terms of questions asked about it. 

Each of the many formulae then 
attempt to predict the comprehensi- 
bility score in terms of countable fac- 


tors, such as vocabulary load, sentence 
structure, idea density, and human in- 
terest. 

Vocabulary load is estimated in 
various ways: Lorge estimates it as the 
relative number of words that are not 
in a list of easy words, where the list 
of easy words is made up of 769 words 
that are understood not only by kin- 
dergarten children but also are in- 
cluded in the 1,000 most frequently 
used words. Flesch, assuming polysyl- 
labic words to be more difficult than 
the monosyllabic, estimates vocabulary 
load in terms of the number of sylla- 
bles per 100 words, Dale and Chall 
estimate vocabulary load as the number 
of words not in a list of 3,000 under- 
stood by 80 per cent of fourth-grade 
pupils. These estimates of vocabulary 
load, while different, are closely re- 
lated. The basic idea that vocabulary 
may prove an obstacle to reading com- 
prehension is a sound one. 

Formulae for estimating reading dif- 
ficulty usually include some measure 
of sentence structure. Washburne and 
Vogel used as their estimate the num- 
ber of simple sentences. Lorge, Flesch, 
and Dale-Chall used a measure of the 
average number of words per sentence. 

Practically every formula predicting 
readability includes a measure of vo- 
cabulary load and of sentence struc- 
ture. The formulae differ in what the 
third and fourth factors may be. Flesch, 
in his 1943 formula, included human 
interest in terms of words indicative 
of the personal approach: personal 


pronouns and personal words, such as 
father, sister. Lorge, for his third fac- 
tor, measured the relative number of 
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prepositional phrases as evidence of 
the packing of ideas. Lewerenz, for 
the third factor, measured vocabulary 
interest in terms of image-bearing ad- 
jectives. 

In summary, readability formulae 
are measures of comprehensibility in 
terms of vocabulary difficulty and di- 
versity, of sentence structure, of the 
density of ideas, of human interests, 
and of concreteness of approach. 

There can be little doubt that the 
evaluation of a book, a pamphlet, or 
an article by any readability formula 
will give an estimate of the probable 
comprehension by a specific audience. 
In the first application of the Lorge 
formulae to government publications’, 
the suggestion that a bulletin designed 
to reach tenant farmers graded 9.0 was 
sufficient justification for rewriting the 
bulletin. The formula was embraced as 
a model for rewriting. The three fac- 
tors of vocabulary, sentence length, 
and prepositional phrases were turned 
into prescriptions of simpler vocabu- 
lary, shorter sentences, and fewer 
prepositional phrases. The faults in 
much governmental writing had been 
(and probably still are) the unfamiliar 
word, the excessively long sentence, the 
cramming of ideas, and the overabun- 
dance of abstractness. 

James Earl McClintock,® as early as 
1929, had tested three different ver- 
sions of a bulletin on a farm topic. 
These versions differed in the familiar- 


‘Irving Lorge at the Seminar on Evaluation 
of Government Information Services, Novem- 
ber 16, 1939, W ashington. 

6 James Farl McClintock, “What Makes a 
Popular Bulletin Popular?” Master’s essay, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 1929. 


ity of vocabulary, in sentence struc- 
ture, and in the concreteness of the 
words. He asked farmers as well as 
editors to choose the version they liked 
best. The consensus was in favor of 
the version with the largest percentage 
of words of Anglo-Saxon origin (com- 
mon), which also had a varied sentence 
structure, and in which the words re- 
ferred to concrete experiences. The 
subsequent formulae give support to 
McClintock’s findings. 

Yet an experimental verification of 
the value of simpler vocabulary, sim- 
pler sentence structure was needed. Do 
more readable materials get a larger 
audience? Are readers blocked by the 
internal factors of uncommon vocabu- 
lary, long sentences, and so forth? 
Donald R. Murphy, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer and lowa Homestead, actually 
measures the readership of two dif- 
ferent versions of the same topic. 

For instance, two articles about the 
value of nylon are written. These two 
versions are of the same length, and 
in print look much alike. Version A is 
printed in half of the edition of the 
magazine, then the presses are stopped. 
Version B is substituted for it and the 
rest of the edition is printed. The sub- 
scribers apparently get the same maga- 
zine, although actually half will see 
Version A and the other half will see 
Version B. After a week, Murphy 
sends out people to a random sample 
of the subscribers to find out just what 
they read in the magazine. The sur- 
veyors record whether the subscriber 
reads all, some, or none of each article. 
In every test the version with the lower 
readability score proved to have the 
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greater readership. More people read 
the version with the simpler vocabu- 
lary, the shorter sentences, the more 
human interest, and so on. The obvious 
generalization, however, is not neces- 
sarily the correct one, because the ver- 
sions differ not only in readability but 
also in the organization of content, 
and the kind of appeal they make. 

An experiment to test whether read- 
ership is related to readability would 
have to have readability a variable, 
while the appeal of the material and 
the organization of the content within 
the article would have to be kept alike. 
Charles E. Swanson’ performed just 
such an experiment. He prepared two 
versions of an article in which the 
appeal and organization were kept 
reasonably alike, but measured reada- 
bility differed materially. 

The two versions began as follows: 

DIFFICULT 

What questions are the younger elec- 
tors on the University of lowa campus 
propounding about the candidates for the 
position of President of the United 
States? Are they being magnetized by a 
mustache? Hypnotized by a voice? Fasci- 
nated by recitals of a general’ $ victories? 

What questions do SUI professors of 
political science recommend that the 
younger electorate should be promulgat- 
ing about the presidential candidates? 


EASY 


What questions are the young voters 
at the University of lowa asking about 
the men who want to be President? Are 
the young voters lured by a mustache? 
By a voice? By a hero’s tale? 

7 Charles E. Swanson, “Readability and Read- 
ership: A Controlled Experiment.” Journalism 


Quarterly, Vol. 25, No. 4, pp. 339-43, Decem- 
ber, 1948. 


And what do the SUI political scien- 
tists say that you should know about the 
men who seek your vote? 

Two groups of young voters at SUI— 
small samples of the student body—were 
quizzed this month on how they pick a 
President. 


The difficult version was scored as 
seventh grade by the Lorge formula, 
as fifth grade by Gray -Leary, as thir- 
teenth to fifteenth grade by Dale- 
Chall, and as difficult by the revised 
Flesch. The easy version was rated as 
fifth grade by the Lorge formula, as 
third “grade by Gray- Leary, as sixth 
grade by Dale-Chall, and as easy by 
the revised Flesch. 

These versions were printed in an 
experimental tabloid, The lowa Quest, 
in split runs, The difficult version was 
printed in half of the copies of the 
issue, and the easier version in the 
remainder. The issues were distributed 
at random to 250 student-veterans liv- 
ing with their families in a “trailer 
village.” Reading was obviously as 
volitional as ordinary newspaper read- 
ing. 

Thirty hours after The lowa Quest 
was distributed a survey of the amount 
of readership was made. The inter- 
viewers checked on the actual number 
of paragraphs read. The survey showed 
that 90 of 125 veterans read the more 
difficult version, and gs of the other 
sample read the easier version. Since 
the records of these student-veterans 
were available, it was possible to de- 
termine the characteristics of the two 
samples of readers. 

The two groups of readers did not 
differ in age, education, vocabulary 
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knowledge, reading comprehension, or 
reading rate as measured by objective 
tests. 

There was no difference in the num- 
ber of people who read some part of 
each version. The essential difference 
was in how much was read. The aver- 
age number of paragraphs read in the 
easier version was 24, in the harder 
version only 13. Twenty-five readers 
read the easier 58-paragraph story, 
but only 13 read the harder version all 
the way through. It can be inferred 
that the attraction value of the ver- 
sions is essentially equivalent, but that 
more of the easier version will be read. 
After a person is attracted to an article, 
the amount read will, in part, be re- 
lated to the comprehensibility of the 
text itself. Readability scores, in this 
sense, may be assumed to be measures 
of the relative amount of psychological 
blocking within an article. Attending 
to readability can lead to improve- 
ment in the relative intensity of the 
readership. 

It was Lyman Bryson* who first 
analyzed readability into three major 
elements or qualities: lucidity, com- 
prehensibility, and appeal. Lucidity im- 
plies that the writer thought through 
his material, that the article or book 
has an internal logic of its own. Com- 


§Lyman Bryson, “The Textbook of the Fu- 
ture.” An address given at the opening of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts exhibition 
of textbooks of the past, present, and future in 
February 1936. 


prehensibility implies that the material 
can be grasped, understood—that it is 
get-at-able as well as holdable. Appeal 
implies a nexus between the interest of 
the reader and that of the writer. 

The so-called readability formula 
appraises only a part of the “compre- 
hensibility” factor. It does not measure 
the organization of the article or the 
quality of structure that makes the 
style. Nor does it measure the appeal 
or interest of the text for its audience. 
At best, it evaluates important com- 
ponents of an article, but not all of 
them. 

Good writing is a happy blend of 
lucidity, comprehensibility, and ap- 
peal. 

For the present at least, there is no 
adequate method for evaluating either 
the lucidity or the appeal of an article. 
Style still eludes the attack of the 
measurer. But readability formulae 
make for an objective consideration 
of the audience. What does the reader 
understand? What words does he 
know? What constructions may frus- 
trate him? If the readability formulae 
are used wisely, they will make for 
better informative writing. If used 
mechanically, they may make for 
primerization. Readable writing will 
not be guaranteed by writing to the 
formulae, but writing will be more 
readable whenever the blocks between 
the writer and his audience are re- 


duced. 
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in Rehabilitation 
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i gr are many intangible values 
in physical education which those 
who observe others participating in 
physical activities glimpse but dimly. 
There are also many relationships be- 
tween the skills of physical education 
and the recreational needs of individ- 
uals that are rarely recognized by social 
planners or even by educators. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
the parts Physical Education and Rec- 
reation will play in the developing field 
of Rehabilitation, and frank appraisal 
should be made of the roles of educa- 
tion and medicine in the development 
of the individual whose life scheme 
has to be modified because of ill health 
or injury. It is time for the training 
centers in Physical Education and Rec- 
reation to consider seriously the quali- 
fications and preparation for one of 
their number who will be associated 
with other educational and vocational 
experts in the total development of 
younger individuals who are not nor- 
mally strong and active, and with 
medical technicians in the complete 
reconditioning or rehabilitating of in- 
dividuals who may have met with 
physical or psychological mishap. The 
present appears to be a particularly ap- 


propriate time for progress in this 
direction. 

Wars place great emphasis upon the 
individual. Men consider the meaning- 
fulness of life when life may be sacri- 
ficed, or when the forces most to be 
relied upon are physical strength and 
vitality. In time of war, leaders of 
armies as well as those on the home 
front think of ways for keeping men 
in optimum condition, because man- 
power is needed desperately. Little 
men, who provide the power for con- 
quest and defense, of necessity learn 
to value the self. It is inevitable that, | 
for little men as well as for their 
leaders, the body shall serve as the 
symbol of the self, and the perfecting 
of that body shall appear to be an en- 
terprise worthy in itself. Because of | 
this emphasis, physical training always | 
gains renewed vigor during and im- 
mediately following a war. 

During World Wars I and II, andin | 
the years between, physical education _ 
as a profession made great strides in 
all parts of the world touched by these | 
wars. Physical education, with due em- | 
phasis on recreation, was needed for | 
psychological as well as for physical | 


conditioning. It was needed for de- | 
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veloping leadership and followership. 
It was needed to help mend scars of 
the spirit as well as of the body. 

During the most recent period of 
world combat, physical education be- 
came needed in a way that had never 
been particularly important before— 
for reconditioning as well as for con- 
ditioning. Because of the new miracle 
drugs and because of the speed with 
which wounded and ill men could be 
returned to base hospitals for modern 
medicine and surgery, many lives were 
saved that formerly would have been 
lost. Inevitably there developed a new 
program—Rehabilitation. It was inevi- 
table, also, that Physical Education and 
Recreation should have a prominent 
place in that Rehabilitation. 

Not all the credit for this develop- 
ment can be given to the circumstances 
of war, however. A new twist has 
come into the sentiments of men to- 
ward other men. Whereas the renewed 
search for the meaning of self is re- 
sponsible for a revival of interest in 
physique and feats of physical prowess, 
there is an altogether new awareness, 
in this postwar era, that underprivi- 
leged individuals as well as the gifted 
are entitled to chances to develop their 
potentialities. People are not thinking 
only of their own development. Re- 
habilitation as a movement is a prod- 
uct of this era, hardened by war, yet 
softened by concern for the under- 
privileged. 

Rehabilitation means many things to 
many people. To the doctor it means, 
first and foremost, repairing the 
wounded or ill body or mind. To the 
vocational expert it means, primarily, 


training the handicapped person to en- 
ter a vocational field that will be satis- 
fying and remunerative. To the educa- 
tional expert it usually means equip- 
ping the stricken person to acquire 
more and more knowledge so that his 
life will be richer intellectually. To the 
teacher interested in physical education 
it means helping the individual to gain 
physical strength and skills, not for the 
sake of health alone, but also for the 
gratification that comes from improv- 
ing that body until it can be accepted 
emotionally and lived with without 
shame or too much concern. To the 
recreation leader rehabilitation means 
giving individuals opportunities to ex- 
press themselves in non-remunerative 
ways so as to gain from skills that can 
be cultivated the satisfactions that may 
make the struggle for existence worth 
while. 

While it is apparent to physicians, 
vocational experts, and teachers that 
everyone, whatever his physical status, 
should have the most satisfying and re- 
warding life possible, to the teacher of 
physical education it is the intangible 
values in physical activities that seem 
most important. What the normal in- 
dividual needs in the way of these in- 
tangibles, the handicapped person needs 
as well. 

The specialist in physical education 
asks himself: Why do certain people 
enjoy participating in calisthenics and 
self-testing activities? Is it because, by 
so doing, they use the body to its limit 
and, by daily participation in such 
activities, extend that limit? If that is 
the case, is it not possible for those 
maimed and muscularly weak to gain 
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this same reward of added strength? 
Do these activities also modify their 
concepts of themselves as they be- 
come more fit? And does added fitness 
afford them a strength that is more 
than physical? 

Why does a person take part in 
games of combat? Is it to harm another 
person or to develop his own skills? 
Is it possible to increase his pride in 
himself through achievements that can- 
not be gainsaid? In like manner, may 
acquisition of skills associated with the 
sports engaged in by normal individ- 
uals increase the handicapped person’s 
self-respect and give to him what com- 
peting in the games of which these 
skills are a part gives to the average 
young person? May it not even be 
possible for certain games to be so 
modified, in intensity and in kind, as 
to serve also as competitive and co- 
operative enterprises for those without 
normal faculties or vitality? And may 
it not be possible, thereby, for the per- 
son crippled in youth to be fortified 
psychologically in his latter years, in 
some measure at least, as are the more 
stalwart who have played football, 
basketball, or baseball for their Alma 
Maters, or tennis, golf, or handball “at 
the club”? 

Physical activities are not to be 
prized solely for their educative values 
in the preparatory phases of life. What 
about their re-creative values for leisure 
hours? The re-creative element in 
physical activities is due for re-evalua- 
tion also, if one is to analyze why rec- 
reation as well as physical education 
has become a necessity in a scheme 
for total living for the so-called handi- 


capped person as well as for the so- 
called normal one. 

Of course when the aim is to create 
or re-create a total personality, more 
channels of expression are needed than 
physical activities. A personality has 
many facets: one that reflects the quest 
for beauty; one the creative urge; one 
histrionic ability; and there are still 
many others to be polished, until the 
whole personality shows its total depth 
and brilliance. 

Among the many forms of activity 
that express the personality and in- 
crease the zest for living outside of 
those hours which of necessity must 
be burdensome and sobering, none are 
more rewarding than physical activities 
that allow for movement, for expres- 
sion of gregariousness, and for a re- 
turn to the playful, carefree mood of 
younger years. How deep was Edward 
L. Thorndike’s insight into personality 
when he emphasized that the human 
being needs physical movement and 
sociability above all else, in order to 
offset ennui and dissatisfactions! It has 
been for psychiatrists to further em- 
phasize that man must have moments 
when he plays instead of works, when 
he does not take himself seriously, 
when he regains the attitudes of child- 
hood. 

As men grow older, they associate 
games with the carefree, protected 
period of life. Just as gross physical 
skills that are fun will help any weary 
or distracted or groping individual who 
is called normal to feel more adequate, 
they will also help a person handi- 
capped after childhood to return in 
imagination to his youth and a period 
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of success in physical achievements, or 
a child with limitations to feel more 
like other children. The profession of 
physical education has a responsibility 
to offer people of all ages and of all 
degrees of vigor opportunities to learn 
and to perfect physical skills. 

Skills lead to satisfaction; skills re- 
create the striver; skills give him pride. 
Just as skills in his job can lighten the 
workman’s load, they can _beguile 
the hours for the handicapped person 
who must wait for healing. Skill does 
not mean superlative performance; it 
just means doing things expeditiously 
and capably. But it means doing things. 
And so, in any program for handi- 
capped individuals, of school age or 
older, re-creative physical skills must 
be cultivated if the individual is to de- 
velop or retain a normal personality. 

What types of handicap are to be 
considered? ‘Those persons with limita- 
tions will be found to fall into the 
following conventional categories: the 
blind and partially seeing; the deaf and 
deafened; the crippled or those limited 
in locomotion or in movement in the 
trunk and arms because of disease in 
the joints or because of neurological 
involvement leading to muscular weak- 
ness; those who are limited in vitality 
either temporarily or chronically; those 
who are emotionally unstable; a group 
with mental deficiencies; and those 
who exhibit asocial behavior even as 
extreme as criminality. The term “con- 
ventional” is used because society has 
set up institutions to care for individ- 
uals falling into these different cate- 
gories—special schools and _ sheltered 
workshops for some, hospitals and 


sanataria for others, houses of correc- 
tion and prisons for the last. If these 
individuals are to gain as complete re- 
habilitation as their conditions allow, 
or to feel as much like normal people 
as possible they will need the experi- 
ences that normal individuals enjoy. 

It must be realized that to be an 
artisan, a scholar, or a philosopher is 
not the goal of the average individual, 
but to have a well-formed body which 
he can use with satisfaction is the na- 
tural desire of every normal person. 
We must, therefore, not expect handi- 
capped people to gain self-respect if 
we force them or even allow them to 
stay by themselves or to get around 
as best they can, and afford them only 
the skills of manual trades and book 
learning. Physical education is an im- 
portant part of the education of the 
handicapped, and physical skills can 
give them as much recreational enjoy- 
ment as they do anyone else. 

A visitor to a modern school for the 
blind, for example, learns that a team 
from that school is to go on a trip the 
following week end, to compete for 
a silver cup that is awarded for pro- 
ficiency in bowling, and he also learns 
that teams of seeing bowlers compete 
for the same trophy. With pride, the 
principal of the modern school for the 
blind will take the visitor to the sports 
field where the older boys are practic- 
ing high jumping and sprinting, and 
to the gymnasium where the girls are 
playing basketball or are getting ready 
for a beauty contest by practicing good 
posture. 

At a modern school for the deaf, 
one may observe intricate gymnastics 
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and dancing of all kinds. A leader with 
a good sense of rhythm sets the pattern, 
and if a piano is in use it is only for ac- 
companiment, just as it would be for a 
trapeze artist or for a concert vocalist. 

In hospitals or schools for crippled 
children, dance music will be heard 
during evening parties as well as dur- 
ing physical education periods. Cow- 
boy dancing can be merry and boister- 
ous or sedate and polished when per- 
formed in wheel chairs. Ballroom danc- 
ing can still have grace when the leader 
is an amputee or the follower is wear- 
ing a cast on arm or trunk. 

A medium for physical activity that 
has become particularly useful for 
patients who are paralyzed or have 
joints that must be mobilized is the 
swimming pool. At first it must be used 
specifically for underwater gymnastics; 
and for the acute stages of any involve- 
ment—infantile paralysis, cerebral 
palsy, or arthritis, for example—a phys- 
ical therapist is best qualified to super- 
vise these exercise prescriptions. Be- 
fore long, however, the physician in 
charge will request some general activ- 
ity in the water, and the physical edu- 
cator can begin to teach real swimming 
skills. Then the patient will experience 
his first thrills of propelling himself, 
of actually navigating, since the onset 
of his illness or his accident. The joy 
these patients experience, even in the 
early stages of underwater gymnastics, 
is a constant source of inspiration to 
the doctors, physical therapists, and 
teachers of physical education. 

For the patient who must spend 
much of his time in bed because of 
acute or chronic illness, properly dosed 


physical activities have become a rou- 
tine part of medical prescription. To 
be sure, physicians are not so familiar 
with a pharmacopeia physica as they 
are with a pharmacopeia medica, but 
a start has been made in the scientific 
dosing of exercises on a physiological 
basis. For the post-operative patient, 
early raising of the trunk to the verti- 
cal and early ambulating, as well as 
exercises for the unaffected parts of 
the body as soon as the anaesthetic has 
worn off, are routine practice in some 
surgical wards. For the aged or chroni- 
cally ill patient who used to be allowed 
to become more rapidly senile, activi- 
ties to induce him to get out of bed 
make him more cheerful and reduce 
the amount of nursing care needed. It 
should be noted that such prescription 
of exercises and of physical activities 
for daily living or for recreation is not 
restricted to patients in hospitals. The 
many slightly ailing or partially vigor- 
ous people in our society make classes 
in physical education for such indi- 
viduals necessary in educational insti- 
tutions and popular in such community 
centers as YMCA’s, and give purpose 
to emphasis in public health and home 
nursing. 

As for the value of physical exercise 
for psychopathic patients, every reader 
can Cite an acquaintance who was as- 
sisted back to usual health by physical 
workouts or by sports activities which 
apparently took his mind off himself. 
So clearly do lay persons see the rela- 
tion of physical activities to emotional 
health that some of them are inclined 
to think that the sole effect of physical 
education for handicapped persons is 
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psychological. They even imply that 
physical education, with a corrective 
emphasis, serves best individuals who 
are not normal psychologically. They 
fail to realize fully that health of body 
and health of mind are so interrelated 
that to do something for one part of 
the complex is to do something for 
the whole. They have given this idea 
no thought, or they have failed to ex- 

rience the truth that with improve- 
ment of the physique of anyone comes 
more robust personality; and in turn, 
healthy emotions produce a sense of 
physical well being. 

There has always been a group in 
the profession of physical education 
that has understood the need for adapt- 
ing physical education and recreation 
to individual needs, in conditioning as 
well as in reconditioning, or in what 
currently is called rehabilitation. This 
specialty has been developed more in 
schools than in hospitals. For want of 
a better term it has been called Cor- 
rective Physical Education. Unfortu- 
nately, lately, the theorists for this 
branch of physical education have not 
expressed themselves well enough usu- 
ally to make the enthusiasts for sports 
and general physical education, for the 
masses or for the excellent performer, 
understand why it is necessary to make 
these adaptations. Perhaps they have 
paid too much attention to measuring 
postures, or exercises for weak feet, or 
modified activities for those who dis- 
liked regular physical education. Be 
that as it may, perhaps if so-called 
Corrective Physical Education were to 
move along side by side with Physical 
Education and Recreation in Rehabili- 


tation it would be of greater service to 
individuals and be better understood 
by those who would like to be its well- 
wishers. In schools, in community cen- 
ters, and even in hospitals it is evident 
that workers in the fields of physical 
education and recreation must take 
responsibility for developing to their 
maximum individuals limited by chance 
from having the equipment or vitality 
of their fellows. What the rehabilita- 
tion movement has brought into mod- 
ern medicine or into community plan- 
ning, Corrective Physical Education 
can be in the schools. Perhaps the term 
“Physical Education and Recreation in 
Rehabilitation” will currently take the 
place of the other term, even in school 
parlance, and so make larger and more 
meaningful to many individuals the 
specialized adaptations of physical edu- 
cation and physical recreation to the 
needs of handicapped individuals of 
all ages. In Rehabilitation or in Cor- 
rective Physical Education, personali- 
ties are to be molded and fortified, and 
bodies are to be healed and strength- 
ened. To these ends, physical educa- 
tion and recreation can serve. If one 
acknowledges that physical activities 
are to afford satisfaction and pride, 
and that any individual must acquire 
and cultivate skills of many kinds in 
order to be well rounded, it is but an 
easy step to the point of view that 
handicapped individuals are as much 
entitled as others to opportunities and 
practices leading toward full lives. 

It is desirable that this attitude 
be more heavily stressed in educa- 
tional circles, because rehabilitation is 
not all medicine. Nor are the leaders in 
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the rehabilitation movement all physi- 
cians. The urge toward community 
rehabilitation centers in the United 
States and toward fresh consideration 
in schools and colleges for modifica- 
tion of the physical education program 
to satisfy the needs of young people 
who cannot participate with full in- 
tensity in the conventionally pre- 
scribed activities, does not come ex- 
clusively from the medical profession. 
These programs call for pooling all the 
resources of the community or all the 
departments of the educational institu- 
tion, to the end that the individual who 
needs “correction” or rehabilitation 
shall have the medicine, the surgery, 
the corrective appliances, the exercise, 
the play, the total education, and rec- 
reation he needs to make life as rich 
as possible. 

When one has accepted this point of 
view and desires to work with handi- 
capped children or adults, it becomes 
necessary only to acquire an under- 
standing of their specific limitations 
and the imagination to adapt activities 
of all kinds to their individual needs. 
The teacher of physical education or 
the supervisor of recreation in rehabil- 
itation must have particular equip- 
ment to work cooperatively with all 
medical assistants. He will in no way 
infringe on the work of the physical 
therapist, who functions through his 
techniques in electrotherapy, heliother- 
apy, hydrotherapy, massage, and care- 
fully prescribed therapeutic exercise. 
He will not come in conflict with an 
occupational therapist, since the em- 
phasis in his or her techniques is on 
functional not diversional activities. 


Even if a conventionally trained oc- 
cupational therapist were to try to 
offer a patient diversion, it would have 
less variety than could be offered bya 
well-trained specialist in recreation. 

Some people do not understand how 
broad the field of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation is or what the dis- 
tinctions are between physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, and_ physical 
education and recreation. One thing is 
certain, as far as the latter field is con- 
cerned: as it impinges on medicine, its 
technicians must be as intelligent re- 
garding the body and how it reacts to 
mishaps as any other therapist. The 
teacher of physical education or the 
leader in recreation for handicapped 
persons must know at least as much 
about anatomy, kinesiology, physiol- 
ogy, and pathology as the physical 
therapist or the occupational therapist. 
He must know more than they about 
clinical psychology and psychiatry, be- 
cause it will be his responsibility to 
deal with the total person—with his 
total body in activities that reveal and 
strengthen his total personality. And 
it will be his duty to handle that in- 
dividual when a doctor does not care 
to accept him as an actual patient, but 
wants him to be watched and 
guarded from harmful activity, or 
after the doctor dismisses him from 
close medical supervision. In such a 
situation it may be the responsibility 
of the teacher, and his alone, to see 
that all goes well, or if anything 1S 
noted that indicates failure in the ap- 
proach to total rehabilitation, it is his 
responsibility to see that the patient 
returns to the doctor. 
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.In other words, the teacher who is 
adequately prepared for corrective 
physical education in the schools or 
for physical education and recreation 
in community centers must be trained 
to discover individuals who may need 
medical or psychiatric services and 
send them to physicians for examina- 
tion, as well as to help the medical 
profession and the vocational and edu- 
cational experts to carry a handicapped 
individual from the time he is dismissed 
from strict medical surveillance all the 
way to his instatement or reinstate- 
ment into society. This order is a large 
one, and one that challenges training 
centers in physical education and rec- 
reation to strengthen their offerings in 
the basic sciences, as well as their field 
work or internship offerings—their 
facilities for cooperation with clinical 
services in medical schools, hospitals, 
and already established rehabilitation 
centers. 

No college or university is equipped 
to offer such training unless it has an 
offering in physical education on the 
truly graduate level. It will want to 
accept for graduate work in physical 
education and recreation in rehabilita- 
tion only young men and women who 
can demonstrate that they can perform 
a great variety of physical skills as well 
as teach them, and who reveal ex- 
cellent psychological adjustment and 


enthusiasm for working with individ- 
uals not so fortunate as themselves. 
They must be successful in working 
with groups. Many young people who 
have sought training in physical 
therapy after their basic training in 
physical education have done so be- 
cause they preferred to have contact 
with only one person at a time. The 
young person who chooses to do his 
graduate work in physical education 
and recreation in rehabilitation must 
want to work with individuals in 
groups. Therapy through group ac- 
tivities must be one of his skills. At a 
certain stage in rehabilitation, doctors 
need technicians in group therapy to 
care for their patients. We in the pro- 
fession of physical education and recre- 
ation have this as well as other valuable 
approaches to problems in rehabilita- 
tion. It is for us to develop our 
specialty in such a way that it will be 
understood and valued by increasing 
numbers of physicians. As we learn 
more and more about pathology, and 
wisely apply our skills in rehabilitation, 
the physicians will learn more and more 
about the invigorating and revivifying 
features of the physical activities and 
various forms of recreation that must 
be part of the total education of a so- 
called handicapped person as well as a 
so-called normal person. 
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Children and the Theatre 


PAUL KOZELKA 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i Qe title “Children and the Thea- 
tre” can mean many things. To the 
manager of a movie house it means 
cleaning out tons of popcorn boxes and 
countless wads of chewing gum after 
a Saturday matinee. To some parents 
it means making a costume for little 
Anne to wear as she mechanically exe- 
cutes a mechanical dance or “says her 
piece” from center stage. To some 
playwrights it means a wonderful way 
to express their finest ideas as well as 
a welcome income. To some teachers, 
the theatre is a perfect medium for 
intellectual, artistic, and moral growth. 
To the directors of many academic 
theatres it means the most imaginative 
show and the most responsive audience 
of the year. To the children themselves 
it means great pleasure. 

A normal child has many needs be- 
yond those of food and shelter. He 
needs, among other things, food for his 
imagination, means of self-projection, 
an outlet for his mimetic impulses and 
creative urges, an understanding and 
comprehension of his environment, a 
workable moral code, the satisfaction 
of participating in a worth-while group 
activity; and finally, he needs to ac- 
quire an aesthetic philosophy. 

Theatre work can meet all these 
needs whether it takes the form of 


creative dramatics or of watching a 
production on the stage of a theatre, 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Creative dramatics is the name given 
to a process through which youngsters, 
under guidance, compose and act out 
their own plays, usually without an 
audience. A life situation, a mythologi- 
cal episode, or a historical event can be 
the basis for a plot. The choice of ele- 
ments to be included in the plot de- 
pends more on the interests and abili- 
ties of the group members than on the 
theatrical effectiveness of the play. In 
this part of the process, always presup- 
posing judicious guidance, the child 
may acquire an understanding of all 
the characters involved in the story 
and at the same time learn the respon- 
sibilities attached to any group activity. 
He may also begin to appreciate the 
need for form—a beginning, middle, 
and end—and to see the advantage of 
developing the plot organically and 
logically. 

As he begins to act out the story the 
child projects himself into his charac- 
terization and his own personal emo- 
tions take on a new vividness. His 
mimetic impulses are guided toward 
meaningful, constructive ends, and his 
imagination carries him far beyond the 
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limits of his daily routine. He makes 
decisions with a new understanding, 
having analyzed all the possible con- 
sequences of any one of several courses 
of action arising from a given situation 
in the play. His decisions will depend 
on the other characters in the play and 
here the need for further analysis and 
discussion will provide opportunities 
for the best kind of group action. 

The timid child who has been ob- 
serving the proceedings comes forward 
with a suggestion and almost visibly 
expands when the group accepts it 
eagerly. The unaccepted child volun- 
teers to play one of the characters and 
immediately his schoolmates see him in 
anew light. The bully overplays his 
part but quickly learns that he de- 
sroys the meaning and lifelike quality 
of his character. This is all part of the 
teacher’s problem. She encourages the 
active participation of everyone in the 
group, she keeps the story moving 
straight to a sharp, exciting climax, and 
she conducts evaluations after each 
episode has been acted out. Some- 
times the children criticize unimportant 
points, but usually they expose insin- 
cere acting or weak spots in the plot 
line. All suggestions should be sum- 
marized before the scene is re-enacted 
by another group. It has been found 
that one supervisor cannot handle more 
than twenty children in a group, and 
itis therefore possible for each member 
to participate frequently in each phase 
of the process. 

A wise teacher will not try to drama- 
tize subjects dealing with health, safety, 
etc., knowing that they should be pre- 
sented directly and forcefully. She also 


knows that social studies and literature, 
especially in core schools, can provide 
innumerable situations which cry out 
for dramatization. She is aware that 
children learn more readily when they 
enjoy their work. The technique of 
creative dramatics is one of the best 
methods at her disposal for bringing 
about the atmosphere of enjoyment in 
the school. 

The aim in creative dramatics is to 
keep the play as the children, not the 
teacher, imagine it. It should always be 
in a fluid, growing, spontaneous form. 
Under these conditions it is a truly 
vital experience for the children and is 
sometimes a valuable one for an audi- 
ence. For full appreciation, however, 
an audience of adults must first under- 
stand the aims and methods of creative 
dramatics. In other words, this form 
of theatre experience benefits most 
those who do the actual creating. 


THE PRODUCED PLAY 


Different in procedure but similar in 
aim is the other type of theatre experi- 
ence referred to earlier, namely, the 
carefully rehearsed play given before 
audiences of children. ‘There are many 
values in this work for the cast and 
the production crew as well as for the 
audience. Nothing is more exhilarating 
and rewarding than performing before 
an audience of children. Adult actors 
enjoy the opportunity to use a bigger, 
more exaggerated style than the one 
required by realistic plays. A cast may 
consist of children only, but it is true, 
as many directors know, that the aver- 
age child cannot act. He cannot com- 
prehend, much less learn, the compli- 
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cated techniques and principles under- 
lying the art of acting. The average 
child loses interest quickly after the 
novelty of the first few rehearsals has 
worn away. The above-average child, 
however, after intensive rehearsals at 
home and on the stage, can create a 
perfect illusion of spontaneity and 
naturalness.’ A children’s play requires 
the best actors available because the 
audience detects at once any inconsis- 
tency or insincerity in an actor and lets 
him know immediately and audibly. 

The production crew also enjoys 
opportunities for imaginative use of 
color, line, texture in scenery, cos- 
tumes, and lighting that a children’s 
play affords. A designer must ask him- 
self how a giant’s home would appear 
to a child, and of course the best re- 
source available for advice is the child 
himself. It is stimulating and challeng- 
ing to supply magic effects, animals, 
and all the other varied properties re- 
quired by the average play script. The 
visual side of the production is tremen- 
dously important because the child’s 
emotional reactions and his need for 
beauty are at stake. 

The values of children’s theatre to 
the audience are difficult to assess ob- 
jectively. It is true that the immediate 
reactions of the children are unmis- 
takable: they shout warnings when a 
favorite character is in temporary dan- 
ger; they become restless when they 

1A play for children is given annually in the 
Drama Workshop of Teachers College. So far, 
five children have appeared in two plays with 
casts of adult actors. Some of the children’s 
roles required prodigious memorization, whether 
of lines or dance routines. They have made 


the plays far more believable than if adult 
actors had played the parts. 
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cannot hear or when something is not 
clear; they scream approval when the 
villain gets his due and applaud when 
the hero or heroine is rewarded; the 
sit in rapt attention and suddenly ex. 


plode in boisterous activity; they come | 


backstage to learn that the wicked 
lady is really a charming girl and tha 
the elves are really children like them- 
selves; they congregate outside the the- 
atre a week later hoping that there will 





be another play. When asked to write | 


about their experience they say, “If | 
were invisible like the elves, I would 
do good things.” “I am a boy of ten 
and I have never before seen a play in 
my life and I think it was wonderful.” 
“If I were invisible I would have a lot 
of fun. I would go to the movies free 
and nobody would know it.” “T liked 
the play because it taught me to never 
be cruel to anybody but to be nice to 
everybody.” “The lightings were just 
like all the colors of the rainbow.” “| 
like the theatre better than the movies.” 
“What I liked best was the comfor- 
table seats and the live actors.” These 
comments and the general behavior of 
the audience indicate that the primary 
purpose of the play—to provide in- 
tellectual and emotional stimuli—has 
been fulfilled. The theatre requires 
active participation from the audience 
and herein lies its greatest appeal and 
value. This single factor distinguishes 
it from radio, television, and movies. 

The degree of participation often 
depends to a great extent on the play 
itself, and it might be useful to list at 
this point some generalities about plays 
for children. The play should have an 
interesting story and at least one char- 
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acter With whom each child can iden- 
tify himself. The language should have 
no trace of condescension but should, 
on the other hand, include some words 
and phrases that may be beyond the 
resent level of comprehension of part 
of the audience. There should be a 
reat amount of action with which the 
child can readily empathize and there 
should be frequent opportunities to 
let off steam by laughing, stamping, or 
clapping. Finally, the characters need 
not moralize overtly, but a skillful 
playwright can help to form moral 
convictions through a persuasive char- 
acter. 

There is a place and a need for both 
creative dramatics and the produced 
play in our schools. Creative dramatics 
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produces immediate measurable results 
in almost all the fields with which edu- 
cation is concerned today. It is most 
effective within the six to twelve age 
group.” It is effective only when the 
teacher understands the techniques in- 
volved and uses it as a normal part of 
classroom activities. A finished pro- 
duction, on the other hand, has more 
subjective, subtle results. It aids the 
child in understanding himself and his 
environment; it provides an outlet for 
his emotions and impulses; and finally, 
it acts as an integrating force in a 
chaotic world. 

2Two books by Winifred Ward cover all 
phases of children’s theatre work: Theatre for 
Children and Playmaking with Children. Both 


are published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New York. 
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Maria INes Barney. Planning for Co- 
lombian Youth.* 


The aim of this project is to present a 
picture of secondary education in Colom- 
bia, South America, in 1947. The booklet 
Planning for American Youth is adapted to 
present to the Colombian people two ideal 
plans for secondary schools. 

Part I of this project presents the situa- 
tion in secondary education in Colombia in 
1947. Part II describes two ideal schools: 
one in a rural community and the other in 
the city. 

The first part of the project is based on 
information secured by means of travel and 
residence in Colombia, visits to schools, in- 
terviews with principals and government 
officials, and conversations with people, 
especially students and parents. As far as 
possible, books published in Colombia and 
government reports on education and sta- 
tistics have been used. Quotations have been 
translated into English and tables prepared 
from information in official reports. 

The adaptation of Planning for American 
Youth has been made by writing again 
passages where the situation is different. 
Some items have been omitted because they 
do not apply or it has been impossible to 
find accurate data about the Colombian 
situation. The two plans for Villafinca and 
Colombian City have been left almost un- 
changed, as they are very well suited to the 
Colombian situation and can be models 
there too. 

Secondary education is one of the most 
pressing needs of Colombian youth. The 
population of Colombia is in general young. 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


| 
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In 1945 more than four million of the ten 
million inhabitants were children and youth 
under fifteen years of age. Only about 
730,000 of them were in any kind of school, 
In 1946 there were 582 secondary schools 
including normal, trade, agriculture, aca- 
demic, and commercial public and private 
schools. To them went about 62,500 youth, 
Of the 582 schools only 302 were supported 
by the national or the state government. 

There are practically no trained teachers 
for the secondary schools. Only one normal 
school in the country prepares secondary 
school teachers. In ten years of existence it 
graduated 334 teachers. Most teachers are 
men working full time in other professions 
or business who teach part-time to improve 
their income or as a hobby to help their 
country. There is a general clamor for im- 
provement. The government is expending 
more money for secondary education than 
ever before, but secondary schools are for 
the most part private and in the hands of 
Roman Catholic religious communities. The 
excessive centralized control by the national 
government is one of the factors that slows 
progress of education at all levels. The 
authoritarian concept of discipline is domi- 
nant in all schools. The needs and interests 
of youth are ignored, or subordinated to an 
adult point of view. There is no democracy 
in the administration of schools. Relation- 
ships are bad in all aspects. Student strikes 
take place, especially in government schools, 
and sometimes last for several weeks. The 
curriculum, fixed by the government, is in- 
flexible. The course of study is often 
changed, but in an arbitrary way without 
adequate research. Many young people and 
adults are demanding improvement in 
methods and courses of study. 

The vested interests of private schools, 
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of tradition, and of government officers, to- 
gether with politics and lack of educational 
jeaders are the main factors slowing prog- 
ress of education in Colombia. 

“Planning for Colombian Youth” will be 
very useful in Colombia as well as in other 
Latin American countries. 

Villafinca and Colombian City schools 
show what can be done with good planning 
and democratic philosophy of education. 
Colombia can have this kind of schools if 
funds are spent properly and centralized 
control by the national government is re- 
moved, thus leaving the states and counties 
free to progress and to develop initiative in 
education. 


Cart Emerson Grecory. The Organi- 
zation and Installation of a Social 
Foundations Sequence in the College 
of Engineering at New York Uni- 
versity.* 


As the title implies, this project report 
describes the varied experiences that were 
involved in organizing and conducting a 
social foundations sequence in New York 
University College of Engineering. 

No single panacea is offered for universal 
application in other colleges of engineering. 
It is, rather, an account of how a single 
philosophy of education, along with inno- 
vations in classroom procedures, was 
adapted to the needs of a specific institu- 
tion. The report explains in simple chrono- 
logical fashion how the professor, the 
students, and the administration went about 
solving the problems involved in the ex- 
periment. It points out and evaluates the 
planning, the successes, and the weaknesses 
evolving out of the experiment which was 
carried on from September 1946 to Septem- 
ber 1948. 

The project was conducted in a prag- 
matic and empirical manner. The general 
procedure included, first, the isolation of 
the fundamental problems that had to be 
solved in order to achieve success. These 
were: 

1. To ease successfully the political ten- 


sions growing out of removal of engineer- 
ing students from the elective courses 
offered by the University College of Arts 
and Pure Science. 

2. To reduce the traditional prejudice ex- 
isting among engineering students against 
social studies courses. 

3. To demonstrate to the Engineering 
College administration the practicability of 
a special social foundations course for en- 
gineering students. 

4. To cultivate successfully the respect 
and cooperation of the Engineering College 
faculty. 

From this point on the procedure in- 
cluded a pragmatic and workable approach 
in terms of the problems stated above. 
These steps were: 

1. To discover the pertinent facts that 
could have possible negative or positive 
bearing upon the successful attainment of 
the stated objectives. These included: (a) 
a brief survey of the outstanding experi- 
ments involving the teaching of social 
studies courses in selected technical and 
liberal arts colleges; (b) a survey to 
discover the socio-psychological factors 
within the College of Engineering which 
would act as restrainers or spurs to the 
experiment. 

2. To organize and teach the course. This 
experiment was conducted over a period 
of four semesters during two academic 
years. The techniques were flexible and 
adaptable to the obvious needs as they arose. 

The project has produced a course in 
social studies providing the realization of 
the specific needs of New York University 
College of Engineering. The experiment 
has been successful enough to motivate the 
College of Engineering to consider it as a 
permanent part of the college curriculum. 
The sequence has obtained a high level of 
student approval. The experiment has re- 
ceived some favorable national recognition 
and has laid the groundwork for further 
years of progress in developing a construc- 
tive social consciousness among engineer- 
ing students at New York University. 
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Morris S. WALLACE. 
New Teachers.* 


This study has two primary purposes: 
to identify the problems that are encoun- 
tered by teachers during their induction 
into teaching situations new to them, and 
to ascertain the techniques that can be em- 
ployed to assist newly appointed teachers 
in making necessary adjustments in new 
teaching situations. 

In addition, the study has the following 
secondary purposes: (1) to estimate the 
relative difficulty of the problems of in- 
duction based upon the experienced judg- 
ment of recently inducted teachers; (2) to 
ascertain the relative helpfulness of the in- 
duction techniques employed in their re- 
cent induction; (3) to determine the most 
effective timing of induction techniques de- 
signed to facilitate the induction of teach- 
ers new to their teaching situations; (4) to 
state conclusions indicated by this study 
and make suggestions for the establishment 
and improvement of induction programs. 

The plan of attack called for: a survey 
of the literature pertaining to the selection, 
placement, and induction of newly ap- 
pointed teachers; personal visits to several 
school systems for conferences and inter- 
views with recently inducted teachers as 
well as administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel; construction of a check list that 
would secure the desired data; and identi- 
fication of recently inducted teachers at- 
tending summer classes at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and enlistment of 
their cooperation in responding to the in- 
strument. 

As a result of the literature survey and 
personal visits to several school systems, a 
tentative check list of some one hundred 
and fifty problems and techniques was de- 
vised. This list was revised and refined 
through further interviews and discussions 
with recently inducted teachers, administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel in the 
schools visited, members of the committee 
and faculty at Teachers College, and stu- 
dents in the Advanced School. In addition, 
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The Induction of 


several teachers who had been inducted into 
new teaching situations cooperated by fill- 
ing out the check list on a trial basis and 
recording their criticisms and suggestions, 
Following this revision process, the check 
list consisted of thirty-five commonly en- 
countered induction problems, and a like 
number of techniques that are employed in 
the school systems to facilitate the new 
teacher’s induction. 

With the cooperation of several faculty 
members, a large number of recently in 
ducted teachers attending summer classes 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
were identified and asked to indicate their 
willingness to cooperate in the study. A 
total of 136 filled out the check list in usable 
manner. A number of actual descriptions 
of their recent inductions were given by the 
teachers studied. 

The major conclusions growing out of 
the study are the following: 

1. The induction of teachers new to their 
situations is a complex and complicated 
problem. No induction program can be 
maximally effective or successful that does 
not provide a variety in approach to plan- 
— and implementation. 

. Teachers new to their situations ex- 
silliest serious difficulty in: (a) learning 
and understanding the school’s philosophy 
and objectives, (b) administrative proce- 
dures, routines, and reports, and (c) meth- 
ods of evaluating pupil achievement. 

3. Comparatively few school systems 
provide adequate administrative and super- 
visory aid for teachers new to their situa- 
tions. Out of the thirty-five induction 
techniques evaluated in the study, only four 
were identified by as many as 50 per cent 
of the group studied as having been em- 
ployed during their recent induction. 


4. Recently inducted teachers believe 


that the absence of helpful induction is a 
primary cause of much of the low teacher 
morale and dissatisfaction. Most new teach- 
ers feel that their induction could have been 
made more satisfying with very little effort 
or expense to the school. 
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5. Induction techniques that are prima- 
rily individual are most effective in helping 
the new teacher meet the manifold prob- 
lems of induction. 

6. The question of timing is of extreme 
importance in planning and administering 
the induction program. Administrative and 
supervisory aid is not maximally beneficial 
to the inductee unless it is extended at the 
time of greatest need. In general, inductees 
desire information and assistance earlier in 
the induction process than they are cus- 
tomarily given. 

7. Many new teachers are seriously 
handicapped by being overloaded while 
striving to adapt to a new school-commu- 
nity environment. They are frequently as- 
signed to teach undesirable classes, to 
perform unwanted extra duties, and to 
work outside their field of preparation. 
New teachers should be given special con- 
sideration by the administration as they 
seek to meet the difficult problems encoun- 
tered during their induction into situations 
new to them. 


Mary E. S. Monarr. A Program of Hu- 

man Relations Education for Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey, High 
School.* 


The purpose of this project was to form- 
ulate a plan whereby, through the coopera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and students, a 
program of human relations education 
might be initiated in Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey, High School, which might im- 
prove certain phases of the social compe- 
tence of students. 

Evidence of need for this type of work 
was obtained from the statements of stu- 
dents and faculty, from the results of the 
Mooney Problem Check List which was 
administered to members of the senior class, 
and from results of a questionnaire sent to 
alumni of the past five years. 

Meetings were held with parent groups 
tepresenting all four classes, and support 
was obtained for preparing a tentative pro- 
gram of units of work which could be in- 
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corporated into regular courses in the high 
school curriculum to provide human rela- 
tions education. The clergy were also asked 
to express their opinion regarding the in- 
clusion of this kind of material in the high 
school curriculum. The board of education 
indicated support of the plan on condition 
that a definite majority of the parents re- 
quested it, and on condition that human 
relations material be incorporated into the 
regular curriculum and administered by ex- 
isting personnel. 

A tentative list was prepared of units of 
work which may be added to the regular 
courses in biology, physical education, 
home nursing, social guidance, problems of 
American democracy, and English. For 
each unit of work recommended, refer- 
ences were prepared. These included books, 
pamphlets, and suitable films for parents, 
teachers, and students. Means of teaching 
human relations units have been suggested 
and plans for individual counseling as a 
necessary concomitant of the program have 
been outlined. Procedures for evaluation 
of the program by parents, teachers, and 
students have been suggested. 

The program is to be submitted to the 
guidance council of the high school, 
parents, the board of education, and the 
clergy, and if supported by a sufficient 
majority of parents, it is hoped that it may 
become a regular part of the high school 
program. 


Tueopore Henry Fossiteck. A Plan for 
a Proposed Program of Educational 
Interpretation for Western Military 
Academy.* 


The purpose of this project was to de- 
velop a plan for a program of educational 
interpretation for Western Military Acad- 
emy of Alton, Illinois. The program was 
based upon the principles and practices of 
interpretation that have been found valu- 
able for maintaining and increasing the sup- 
port of the various publics of secondary 
schools for their programs of education 
and for improving such programs. Thus 
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the project served to meet the need of a 
particular situation and served also as 
source material in the solution of this 
problem in other situations. 

First, current literature and the experi- 
ence of the writer in both education and 
public relations were searched to compile 
the major principles of educational inter- 
pretation. These principles then were used 
to construct criteria for evaluating the pres- 
ent program of this institution and for con- 
structing the proposed program. Second, 
from the same sources material was secured 
for building a program of educational in- 
terpretation complying with the _prin- 
ciples discovered in the preceding chapter 
and employing workable interpretational 
procedures. Third, the method of intro- 
duction of the proposed program of in- 
terpretation into the total educational 
program of Western Military Academy 
was devised. Fourth, the proposed program 
was appraised in terms of the criteria lo- 
cated in the first step. 

The search for the basic principles of 
educational interpretation revealed six such 
principles related to the concept of in- 
terpretation as a two-way process of dis- 
seminating information to and _ securing 
suggestions from the various school publics 
about the purposes, practices, and needs of 
the school for the purposes of building 
support for or the improving of the edu- 
cational program of the institution. These 
principles hold that interpretation should 
be based upon an educational program de- 
fensible to the publics concerned, should be 
an integral part of the whole educational 
program, should be preceded by adequate 
planning, should be carried on by trained 
personnel, operated effectively, and evalu- 
ated regularly. 

The program constructed for this insti- 
tution provided for supervision by the 
board of directors, headmaster, director of 
interpretation, and a coordinating commit- 
tee on interpretation—the authority in each 
case being made commensurate with the 
responsibility delegated. Operation of the 


program was to be carried on by a news 
service bureau, a speakers’ bureau, a re- 
search bureau, and the coordinated efforts 
of such part-time interpreting personnel as 
the students, teachers, service staff, head- 
master, and parents. Provision was made in 
the plan for periodic evaluation by those 
with responsibility for it. 

The proposals for the introduction of the 
proposed plan included the recommenda- 
tions concerning the adoption of the in- 
terpretational policy, selection of super- 
vising personnel, selection and training of 
the personnel of each of the bureaus, and 
the training of the part-time interpreters, 

Appraisal of the proposed plan in terms 
of the criteria constructed from the prin- 
ciples of educational interpretation which 
had been developed in the first chapter of 
the study indicated that the plan is con- 
sistent with those principles in its intent and 
provisions. 


Epwarp BronisLAaw Hornowski. A Co- 
ordinated Plan for Music Education in 
Institutions Offering Both Liberal 
Arts and Teacher Education Cur- 
ricula.* 


In this project, the author sets out to 
accomplish two purposes. The first is to 
formulate a philosophy of music education 
for institutions offering both liberal arts 
and teacher education curricula based on 
the principle of active participation and 
performance, and with regard to the ob- 
jectives both of general education and of 
music education. The second is to organize 
a plan for implementing such a philosophy 
in practice, as it has bearing on the pro- 
grams of the general college student, the 
music major, and the music education 
major. 

In Part One the philosophy is formulated 
that applied music, that is, active partici- 
pation and performance, be used as a means 
by which aesthetic understanding can be de- 
veloped in the general college student. This 
philosophy is justified on the bases of pub- 
lished statements of nationally recognized 
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guthorities, the author’s own observations 
during his many years as a teacher of music, 
and critical evaluations of the premises 
upon which those both supporting and dis- 
crediting such a philosophy base their con- 
clusions. 

The philosophy is defined in terms of the 
urposes and objectives of general educa- 
tion, as formulated by the Committee on a 
Design for General Education of the 
American Council on Education and in 
terms of the objectives of music education. 

Proposals are made for realizing these 
objectives in terms of present staff re- 
sources, present allotments of curricular 
time, and available equipment and materials. 
A plea is made for the allotment of eight 
hours of the general college student’s cur- 
ricular time, which amount of time is 
deemed necessary for the full realization 
of his objectives. Justification for the pro- 
posal to allot more curricular time to music 
courses in the college is based on the state- 
ments of persons of recognized authority, 
on findings reported in studies pertinent to 
the present study, and on the personal ob- 
servations of the author. 

In Part Two the plan for implementing 
the philosophy is organized in terms of an 
existing institution. The many details of a 
practical situation are given full considera- 
tion in the programs set up for the general 
student, the music major, and the music 
education major. The organization of the 
methods of instruction and of the me- 


chanics of the plan is presented in detail. 

The feasibility of the plan is established 
on the basis of the available staff at the 
“model” institution, available classrooms, 
equipment, and materials. An expenditure of 
$600, necessary for additional equipment, is 
recognized as not being prohibitive, and 
well within the financial means of the state- 
owned “model” college. 

The coordination of the programs and 
activities of the general student, the music 
major, and the music education major is 
effected, bringing about a thoroughly in- 
tegrated program of music education for 
the institution as a whole. 

The conclusions reached are as follows: 

1. The principle of active participation 
and performance is a sound basis for an ef- 
fective and practical philosophy of music 
education for the college. 

2. The philosophy can be successfully 
applied in the majority of institutions of 
higher education where both liberal arts 
and teacher education curricula are offered. 

3. The proposed plan for implementing 
the philosophy is feasible on the basis of 
present policies and present resources of 
staff, equipment, and materials. 

4. The plan, if conscientiously and vigor- 
ously applied in accordance with the under- 
lying philosophy, would afford the student 
a better musical education and would de- 
velop in the institution a better and more 
vital music department, and in the com- 
munity a live musical culture. 
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Office of the President 


On September 19, President William F. 
Russell was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the newly formed World Trade 
Corporation, a subsidiary of International 
Business Machines Corporation recently 
organized to handle IBM foreign trade. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Art the tenth annual Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion held during 
September at Columbia, Professor Lyman 
Bryson opened the first night’s panel dis- 
cussions. 


Ow behalf of the International Solidarity 
Committee, Professor George S. Counts has 
presented a $1,000 check to CARE, to be 
used for packages to German democratic 
and labor schools. In making the presenta- 
tion, Professor Counts stated that these 
schools are “an important factor in re- 
educating German youth and in rebuilding 
a democratic Germany. . . . Those of us 
who believe in democracy must accept the 
responsibility for providing the materials 
that will help them to carry on with their 
work.” 


On September 9 and 10, Professor F. Ernest 
Johnson attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, of which 
he is a member. The Commission met in 
Washington, D. C. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


IN connection with a course in communica- 
tions being given at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Professor Irving Lorge gave a 
series of lectures late in June. 


In May, the Columbia University Press 
published a book by Professor Percival M. 
Symonds entitled, Adolescent Fantasy, an 
Investigation of the Picture Story Method 
of Personality Study. This book is a study 
of stories told in response to pictures by 40 
normal adolescent boys and girls. The re- 
sults reveal new facts about adolescents, 
and the method of interviewing shows 
promise of becoming an established and 
recognized clinical tool for personality 
study. 

The Bureau of Publications published 
Professor Symonds’ latest book, Dynamics 
of Parent-Child Relationships, in June. This 
book discusses parental rejection, overpro- 
tection, overindulgence, strictness, and 
other attitudes, and analyzes their origins 
and resulting effects on the personality 
formation of a child. Methods of helping 
parents who have established unhealthy at- 
titudes are also discussed. The book was 
originally designed for students of psychol- 
ogy, but should find a place in parent study 
groups. 


Tue Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, 
which met at the University of Chicago 
from August 22 to 25, was attended by 
Professor Helen Walker, national president 
for 1941-1945, and consultant since 1945, 
and by Dr. Muriel Potter of the Teachers 
College chapter. 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Ar the New Hampshire School Admin- 
istrator’s Conference held at Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H., from 
August 29 to September 1, Professor Paul R. 
Mort discussed the relations between a state’s 
fiscal policy and its quality of education in 
connection with the controversial state aid 
to education situation in New Hampshire. 
Assistant Professor Norton L. Beach also 
took an active part in the conference. 

During the August-September intersession, 
Professor Mort also participated in super- 
intendents’ work conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and Denver University; 
spoke to a school administrators’ conference 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and addressed groups of 
teachers in Cumberland, Md., and Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


At the meeting of the National Commission 
for UNESCO in Washington on Septem- 
ber 9 and 10, Professor Karl Bigelow was 
chairman of the section on the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 


SPEAKING at a two-day work conference of 
Minneapolis public school teachers held 
during August, Professor Willard S. Els- 
bree urged that people in a community be 
allowed to take part in planning the public 
school program. 


Dr. Burt P. Johnson was recently chosen 
chairman of the board of educational di- 
rectors at Fairleigh Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Rutherford, N. J. 


GUIDANCE 


On his return trip from Pasadena, Calif., 
Professor Harry D. Kitson gave addresses 
and conferred with alumni of the depart- 
ment at several institutions, including De 


Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind.; Park 
College, Parkville, Miss.; University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the Pasadena, 
Calif., City College. Professor Kitson also 
addressed the regional conference of the 
NVGA at the University of California and 
the North Indiana branch of the Associa- 
tion. 


A three-year program to develop a set of 
ethical standards for psychology was 
described by Professor Nicholas Hobbs at 
the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. Pro- 
fessor Hobbs, chairman of the committee 
on ethical standards, spoke to a gathering 
of 1,800 psychologists in Denver in Septem- 
ber. Professor Donald E. Super also at- 
tended the meetings. 


From October 13 to 15, Assistant Professor 
Kenneth F. Herrold acted as consultant to 
the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation Conference on Educational Poli- 
cies. In November, Professor Herrold will 
present a paper to the Conference of the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
entitled “The Citizen Looks at Mental 
Health.” Later in the month, he will co- 
direct the National Conference on Mental 
Hygiene Education for Public Health 
Nurses to be held in New York City under 
the auspices of the National Organization 
of Public Health Nurses. 


Division III 


Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Main speaker at the final general session of 
the New England Conference of ASCD 
held at Rhode Island State College in 
Providence during August was Professor 
Stephen M. Corey. Addressing representa- 
tives from all of the New England states, 
Professor Corey spoke on “Instructional 
Leadership.” 
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Durinc August, Professor Ernest G. Os- 
borne was visiting speaker at the annual 
workshop on parent-teacher leadership con- 
ducted by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the School of Education 
of Northwestern University. Professor Os- 
borne also acted as special consultant for 
the conference of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., and appeared on 
Family Life Institute programs, giving lec- 
tures on “What is Happening to the Ameri- 
can Family” and “Why Families Fail.” 


SERVING as consultant, Professor Florence B. 
Stratemeyer attended the Smoky Moun- 
tains Workshop of the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching held August 14 to 26 in 
Cullowhee, N. C. 


“Music for Children” was the title of two 
lectures given by Assistant Professor Emma 
D. Sheehy at the Caroline Zachary Insti- 
tute of Human Development in New York 
City during October. The lecture series was 
given by the Institute in cooperation with 
the New York City Department of Child 
Welfare. 


MATHEMATICS 


Amonc the leaders of the Institute for 
Teachers of Mathematics held on the 
Wellesley College campus from August 23 
to 30 was Professor Howard F. Fehr. The 
Institute was sponsored by the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
land for the purpose of keeping instruc- 
tional techniques up to date. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Associate Professor Albert L. Cru, who 
for several years was in charge of the 
teaching of French at the College, died at 
Berlin, N. H., on September 12. Professor 
Cru was Director of the Teachers College 
Cooperative Plan of Studies at the Sor- 


bonne in Paris from 1925 to 1939. He was 
one of the charter members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French and 
was a co-founder of the French Review as 
well as author of several standard textbooks 
used in colleges and secondary schools in 
the United States and Canada. 


Own September 2, Paul A. Wagner, former 
instructor in the department, took office as 
president of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


THe two-week summer Youth Music 
School held at the University of New 
Hampshire during August was concluded 
with a public concert at which Professor 
Harry R. Wilson was guest director of the 
youth chorus. 


APPEARING on the August “You and Music” 
discussion series over radio station KMOX- 
CBS in St. Louis, Professor Lilla Belle Pitts 
spoke on “Opportunities in Public School 
Music Education” on August 17. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


In the May issue of the Journal of Nutri- 
tion, Professor Clara M. Taylor, Associate 
Professor Orrea F. Pye, and Miss Edna R. 
Sostman published an article on the energy 
expenditure of children nine to eleven years 
of age. 


On May 9, Professor Taylor addressed the 
Parent-Teachers meeting of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School on the importance 
of nutrition education in the school pro- 
gram. During June, she attended the meet- 
ings of the American Home Economics 
Association in San Francisco where she 
gave talks on nutrition education and on 
some human dietary studies which are un- 
der way in the Nutrition Laboratory. Pro- 
fessor Taylor accepted the invitation of the 
Hawaiian Home Economics Association to 
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tell about the Teachers College nutrition 
program at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu during a visit in June. 

In the August issue of Parent’s Magazine, 
Professor Taylor published an article en- 
titled “Boys Eat Too Much—Or Do They?” 


As a member of a Columbia World Study 
Tour arranged in cooperation with the 
Division of Nursing Education, Assistant 
Professor Edna Morse attended the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and visited nursing organizations 
and schools of nursing in London, Oslo, 
Copenhagen, and Paris last summer. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


DeaLinec with general curriculum problems 
and the development of business education 
in Maine, Professor Hamden L. Forkner 
participated in the annual Conference of 
Superintendents of the State of Maine 
held at Orono in August. Professor Forkner 
led discussion groups and addressed general 
sessions of the conference. During October, 
he spoke at the annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Education Association on 
the topic, “Do We Dare Prepare Young 
Americans for Tomorrow’s World?” 


REcENT articles by Assistant Professor John 
L. Rowe include “Orientation to Student 
Teaching” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Balance Sheet, and “Some 
Principles of Teaching Motor Skills” in the 
initial issue of The Business Teacher. 

On October 28, Professor Rowe gave a 
talk on “Economy in Skill Building” before 
the Central Ohio Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation in Cleveland, and on November 
4, he spoke to the Kansas State Business 
Teachers Association in Topeka on the 
speed approach in typewriting. At the latter 
meeting, Professor Rowe also conducted a 
demonstration class in typewriting with 
students selected from the Topeka Public 
Schools. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


ForMer Field Supervisor Faye G. Abdellah 
has accepted a position with the United 
States Public Health Service as a research 
associate. She will conduct studies in nurs- 
ing service and nursing education. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue Institute begins a new cycle of experi- 
mentation in 1949-50. The major resources 
of the staff will be centered on general 
education problems at the secondary level. 
Arrangements are now being made to add 
to the present list of public school systems 
working with the Institute several others 
that are interested in cooperative research 
in the general education area. In addition 
to these new projects, work is being con- 
tinued on studies initiated last year in 
Springfield, Mo., Battle Creek, Mich., Den- 
ver, Colo., and New York City. 


From June 27 to July 1, Assistant Professor 
Foshay was consultant to a workshop in 
the Springfield, Mo., schools. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute has recently completed an ex- 
tensive school building survey at Nutley, 
N. J., under the direction of Professor 
Henry H. Linn, assisted by Dr. Felix J. 
McCormick. Similar surveys are being con- 
ducted currently at Hillside, N. J., and 
Hicksville, N. Y. 


Development Program 


Tue program of the annual State Superin- 
tendents and Principals Conference held 
at Pennsylvania College in July included 
Dr. Abel A. Hanson as a guest speaker. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 


and Placement: 


Abbe, William P. (B.S. 1949), instructor in 
art, John Wingate Weeks Junior High School, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Anderson, Gerald W., principal, St. Michaels 
High School, St. Michaels, Md. 


Ansel, James O. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Baer, Jean Hitchcock (A.M. 1947), counselor 
of students, State University of lowa, College 
of Nursing, Iowa City, Ia. 


Barrett, Ward J., teacher of social studies, 
Marlborough, N. Y., Central School. 


Bent, B. George, teacher of sixth grade, Pub- 
lic Schools, Portland, Ore. 


Berghorn, Adelaide (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial education, Maywood Junior High 
School, Maywood, N. J. 


Bernstein, Leonard, teacher of fifth and sixth 
grades, Odenton Elementary School, Odenton, 
Md. 


Bingham, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of fourth grade, The Buckley Country Day 
School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Bock, Almon C. (A.M. 1940), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Bonine, Beatrice (A.M. 1939), supervisor of 
art, Cook County, District No. 89, Maywood, 
Ill. 


Boulanger, Edmee, housing director, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Brennan, Margaret Jane (A.M. 1943), assist- 
ant professor of foods and nutrition, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Bressi, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
child development, New York State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Brown, James E. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Whitesboro High School, Whitesboro, N, Y 


Bucher, Gordon E., teacher of social studies, 
A.B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Burgess, Marilyn Louise (A.M. 1949), spe- 
cialist in music and art, American Dependent 
Schools, Yokohama, Japan. 


. 


Burns, Samuel T. (Ph.D. 1943), professor of 
music, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 


Cain, Edmund J. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn. 


Capes, Caroline May (A.M. 1949), music 
specialist, East Orange Public Schools, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Chambers, Hal D. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
art, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 


Chauncey, Beatrice (Prof. Dip. 1948), instruc- 
tor in music, East Carolina Teachers College 
and Public Schools, Greenville, N. C. 


Cline, Alvin (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
speech and English, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Cotton, Marion G., assistant to warden and 
residence director of Main Hall, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Craig, Alice E., kindergarten teacher, Public 
School, Inwood, N. Y. 


Crompton, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1945), super- 
visor of art, Henry Barnard Training School, 
Providence, R. I. 


Crossley, Methyl Irene (A.M. 1948), educa- 
tional director, Worcester Society for District 
Nursing, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Crozier, Lois (A.M. 1949), college secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee, New 
York, N. Y. 


Daughtrey, Marjorie, teacher of sixth grade, 
Public School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


Davis, Blanche (Ph.D. 1949), head of depart- 
ment of speech, State Teachers College, River 
Falls, Wis. 


Davis, Robert F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Davis, Susie S. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
education, Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Dolliver, Mark C., Jr. (A.M. 1948), assist- 
ant professor of music, Dana School of Music, 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Donnelly, Elsie Miriam, instructor in speech, 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Dowland, Edna R. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
second grade, Lower Merion School District, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


Dunlop, Betty Lou (A.M. 1949), supervising 
teacher, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Ore. 


English, Nellie T. (A.M. 1949), educational 
director, Columbia Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 


Ewing, Patricia Ann (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of commercial education, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Feinstein, Anita J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
mathematics, U. S. Army Education Program, 


Japan. 
Fisher, Helen L. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
foods, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Flowers, Alfred W. (B.S. 1949), instructor in 
bookkeeping, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Forman, Robert B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Fla. 


Freeman, Ernest T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Junior High School, 
New Providence, N. J. 


Funchess, Wilhelmina (M.S. 1949), teacher 
of home economics, Wilson High School, Flor- 
ence, S. C. 


Gildner, Jean L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
speech, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Grayson, Margaret (A.M. 1932), administra- 
tive assistant, Y.W.C.A., Dayton, Ohio. 


Greenstein, Daniel D. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of Hebrew, Congregation Rodelph Syolom, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Grove, Robert N. (A.M. 1948), assistant to 
the superintendent, Public Schools, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Gumaer, Harry T., principal, Myron J. 
Michael School, Kingston, N. Y. 


Heeter, L. Estelle (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
English and mathematics, Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Hoffman, Virginia (A.M. 1949), assistant 
professor of art, Chapman College, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Hotchkiss, Bernice Lillian, hospital nursing 
consultant, State Department of Public Health, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ignatowich, Mary Rose (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, Matti- 
tuck, N. Y. 


Jacoby, Julia, visiting professor of child 
development, University m New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 


Jandron, Earl L. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Alfred University, Al- 
fred, N. Y. 


Johnson, Barbara E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
art, North Roslyn School, Greenvale, N. Y. 


Kennedy, Madeline A., instructor in nursing, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Knight, Homer T. (Ed.D. 1949), associate 
professor of philosophy, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

Kopp, Betty Hudson (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Korbel, Natalie (A.M. 1948), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Lockman, Rumford (A.M. 1948), associate 
professor of art, A.M. & N. College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


Luffman, Aidamae, kindergarten 
Central School, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Lyons, Aileen P. Hanlon, teacher of social 
studies, Junior High School, Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Marquette, Robert H., supervisor of music, 
Regional High School, Clementon, N. J. 


Martin, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), Chief of 
Nursing Unit, U. S. Veterans Aministration, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mason, Robert E. (Ph.D. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


McCarty, Eldow L., head of science depart- 
ment, University of Mississippi High School, 
Oxford, Miss. 


McKnight, Eloise, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


McQueen, David A., Jr. (A.M. 1947), spe- 
cialist in field problems, Connecticut Education 
Association, Sestak Conn. 


Mitchell, Richard S. (Ed.D. 1949), director 
of audio-visual education, State Teachers Col- 


lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Molloy, Jeanette E. R. (A.M. 1934), super- 
visor of student teaching, Public Schools and 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


teacher, 
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Neal, Dorothy Louise (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of first to fourth grades, Overseas Dependents 
School, Germany. 


Nelson, Robert N. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
biology and general science, High School, 
Amityville, N. Y. 


Norris, Kenneth A. (A.M. 1949), coach and 
teacher of commercial education, Public 
Schools, Bay City, Mich. 


Oliver, Velma Louise (A.M. 1949), residence 
counselor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Owens, Barbara Gene (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Owens, Era Bernice (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Pape, Laurence A. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of physical education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Parker, Madeleine D. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of art, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Parry, Helen (A.M. 1934), teacher of fifth 
and sixth grades, Union Free School, Nescon- 
set, N. Y. 


Perlman, Harold W., instructor in science, 
Central School, Harpursville, N. Y. 


Phillips, Sadie D. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


Pomeroy, Edward C. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
to executive officer of T. C. Development Plan, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Reid, Wilhelmina (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
physical education, Junior High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Reinhart, Charles A. (A.M. 1949), advisor to 
boys and teachers of mathematics, Junior- 
Senior High School, Camas, Wash. 


Renfro, Richard M., associate professor of 
music, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Rhinehart, Robert R., instructor in physical 
education, Garrison Junior High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Rhodes, Lillian L. (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
art, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Rickert, Lewis J., assistant professor of 
physical education, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minn. 


Riley, John Henry (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Roach, Antrinett Mildred (A.M. 1946), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Bethel, Conn, 


Rodriguez, Leonardo, instructor in Spanish 


and Latin, North Phoenix High School, Phoe. 


nix, Ariz. 


Roemmich, Herman (A.M. 1946), counselor. | 


trainer and assistant professor of education, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Sanford, Adrian B. (A.M. 1949), head of 
English department, High School, Fowler, 
Calif. 
Sazio, Ralph J., teacher of science and coach, 
High School, McKeesport, Pa. 


Schaefer, Robert J. (A.M. 1948), director of 
M.A. program in teaching, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Schwartz, Bertram, instructor in stenography, 


New York State Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schwartz, Jack, associate professor of speech 


and dramatics, State Teachers College, Living. 
ston, Ala. 


Short, Audrey, (B.S. 1945), director of nurs- 
ing and principal of School of Pediatric Nurs- 
ing, The Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


Smith, Gordon Ross, instructor in English, 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Smith, Marie Bard, teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Smith, Warren A. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in English, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Sokoloff, Vivienne (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
homemaking, Central School, Lake Mahopac, 
N. Y. 

Soldner, Constance, teacher of English, High 
School, Manasquan, N. J. 


Sommers, Charlotte Edith, supervisor of vocal 
music, Public Schools, Cranford, N. J. 


Staley, Helen Knott (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of textiles and clothing, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Stancik, Edward J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English and counselor, North Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Stevens, Charles E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Junior High School, Endicott, N. Y. 


Stevens, Margaret Downes (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of art, Public School, Endicott, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Stone, Clarence Walter (Ed.D. 1949), assist- 
ant professor of library service, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Strickland, Henry A. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of sixth grade and science advisor, Dix Hills 
School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Stubbs, Alice Camilla (M.S. 1944), associate 
rofessor of home economics, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. 


Thormodsgaard, FE. A. (A.M. 1946), head of 
music department, Texas Western College, El 
Paso, Tex. 


Tierney, Elizabeth E. (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of Latin and French, American Dependents 
School, Yokohama, Japan. 


Tietjen, Charles H., assistant superintendent 
of schools, El] Dorado, Ark. 


Todak, Joseph, teacher of art, Bethlehem 
Central Schools, Delmar, N. Y. 


Vayhinger, Harold P. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of social studies, Senior High School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Vogt, Kenneth P., teacher of science, High 
School, Tuxedo, N. Y. 
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Volow, Anita (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
second grade, Central School, Kings Park, N. Y. 


Weiss, Le Roy A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
physical education, Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, East Orange, N. J. 


Werminghaus, Max (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in French and German, College of Mining and 
Technology, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 


Whitaker, Ruth W. (A.M. 1946), director of 
student activities, Rhode Island Hospital, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Woelpper, Anne (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Woodruff, Harvey L. (A.M. 1944), director 
of Conservatory of Music, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Zahrt, Merton S., head of department of 
music, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kans. 


Zerbe, Louis E., teacher of music, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Zwilling, Robert, teacher of science, Bedford 
Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 
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Alumni Activities 








I 





Georce V. Haiti (Ed.D. 1949) writes 
Teachers College: “My new position is 
Director of Research for the San Diego, 
Calif., City Schools. . . . San Diego appears 
to have a very superior program for a 
large city and this may have some relation- 
ship to T. C. leadership as evidenced by 
Dr. Wut C. Crawrorp, former student, 
Superintendent; RatpH C. Damarp (Ph.D. 
1939), Associate Superintendent, and Rosert 
E. Jenkins (Ed.D. 1947), Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Instruction. You 
may be interested to know that the only 
other central office administrator hired this 
year was Georce H. Geyer (Ed.D. 1940). 
He is Assistant Superintendent and Busi- 
ness Manager.” 


A syndicated article on Lucie Perry 
(A.M. 1929) appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country in August. Miss 
Petry is the first woman to achieve the 
office of Assistant Surgeon General in the 
United States Public Health Service. Dur- 
ing the war, she was head of the Cadet 
Nurse Corps and later was made chief of 
a new division of nursing, set up to co- 
ordinate all nursing activities. 


RECENTLY appointed Superintendent of the 
Superior, Wis., Public Schools, Lestre W. 
Jounson (A.M. 1934) is initiating a trans- 
portation program in Superior for all pupils 
who live two or more miles from school. 
His first year as Superintendent will see the 
construction of a 14-room elementary 
school building and Board of Education 
offices, the expansion of the school lunch 
program and the initiation of a five-year 
plan of providing facilities conducive to 
better learning and instruction. Former 
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Superintendent ANcus B. RoTHWELL (A.M 
1932) left Superior to accept the superin. 
tendency of the Manitowoc, Wis., Public 
Schools. Before leaving, Mr. Rothwell had 
completed a survey for a new lighting pro. 
gram in the Superior city schools and pre. 
liminary plans for the new school building, 
At Manitowoc, he has instituted a perma- 
nent and “continuing” textbook inventory 
with a five-year replacement program, and 
hopes to set up a “continuing” census. At 
present, he holds the offices of President of 
the Wisconsin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and Chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Education (WEA). 


From August 14 to 26, ANNA Marearet 
Linpsey (Ed.D. 1946) served as consultant 
for a study group at the Smoky Mountain 
Workshop of the Association for Student 
Teaching at Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee, N. C. Dr. Lindsey is 
vice-president of the Association. From 
Cullowhee, she went to Cincinnati, Chio, 
where she served as a coordinator for the 


Pre-School Institute, August 29 to Septem- | 


ber 2. On September 7, Miss Lindsey spoke 
at Bay City, Mich., on “Criteria of Good 
Teaching Common to All Curriculum 
Areas.” She is now at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, where she is Pro- 
fessor of Education and Coordinator of 
Teacher Education. 


In his new position as Headmaster of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Academy, Vernon G. 
SmitH (Ed.D. 1940) has begun “the type 
of work I always wanted to do.” Dr. Smith 
accepted the appointment upon his retire- 
ment as Superintendent of the Scarsdale, 
N. Y., schools in August. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


On September 1, Cuartes R. Sparw (Ed.D. 
1941) became Dean of Instruction at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Spain, past-president 
of the Kentucky Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and 
former director of the Bureau of School 
Services at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will be in charge of 
program development and other instruc- 
tional matters in his new position. At pres- 
ent, he is vice-chairman of the Southern 
Association’s Cooperative Study of Ele- 
mentary Education. He is also a member of 
the committee on Southern regional studies 
and Education of that Association and a 
member of the ASCD Yearbook Commit- 


tee, 1949. 


A. Joun Hovpen, Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Vermont in August, is working to 
encourage and guide lay participation in 
educational planning in the state, particu- 
larly with regard to the problem of local 
district organization at state and local levels. 
Dr. Holden is also promoting a greater 
awareness of group processes among school 
superintendents in Vermont. 


Arrer only a month as the new Academic 
Dean of Larson College, Hamden, Conn., 
Gupert C. GarLanp, former student, re- 
ports: “There is a real challenge in this 
type of educational work—a challenge in 
human relations. Larson is in the middle of 
a curriculum expansion program, and my 
T. C. studies of last winter and spring are 
proving invaluable.” 


Amonc the new faculty members whose 
appointments have been announced at 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., are two 
former students. Mapetine D. PARKER 
(A.M. 1947) was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Fine Arts, and 
Heten Cuampers (A.M. 1940) was named 
Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Home Economics. Miss Chambers was re- 
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cently engaged as sales trainer in the I. 
Magnin Company of San Francisco, and is 
specializing in the teaching of textiles and 
clothing. 


Autce D. Baumcarner (Ed.D. 1949) has 
taken over the post of Director of Fine Arts 
in the New Hampshire State Department 
of Education. Dr. Baumgarner was formerly 
Co-Director of Art Education in Warwick 
County, Va., and in the Hampton, Va., In- 
stitute. 


In his new position as Dean of Highland 
Manor School and Junior College, West 
Long Branch, N. J., Kenneta C. Srreric 
(Prof. Dip. 1948) is working with grades 
four through fourteen. Mr. Streibig was 
previously Dean of Weylister Junior Col- 
lege, Milford, Conn. 


THe appointment of WiLtiaM K. Pace, Jr. 
(A.M. 1942) as Administrator of the Kess- 
ler Institute for Rehabilitation in West 
Orange, N. J., was recently announced by 
the Board of Trustees for the Institute. Mr. 
Page had been Executive Assistant of the 
Physical and Medical Rehabilitation Service 
of the Veteran’s Hospital at Lyons, N. J. 


NEWLY appointed to the position of Dean 
of Students at Rider College, Trenton, 
N. J., Georce D. Knicur (Prof. Dip. 1947) 
took office in September. Mr. Knight, who 
has been Professor of Psychology and Head 
of the Psychology Department at the Col- 
lege, will now devote a considerable portion 
of his time to student counseling and guid- 
ance. He has also served as Vocational Ad- 
viser for several years. 


At the Biennial Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta which met at the University of Chi- 
cago August 22 to 25, KATHARINE PEASE 
(Ph.D. 1947) was elected National Presi- 
dent for the coming two years. Dr. Pease 
is on the faculty of Barnard College. The 
Teachers College chapter of the fraternity 
was represented by Dororny WeELcH 
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(Ed.D. 1949), President of the chapter and 
official delegate to the Council, and by 
Ciara Rew (Ed.D. 1949). 


Tue recently elected President of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, Puittie Warpner, former student, 
addressed the first meeting of the Bay 
County, N. Y., Education Association on 
August 16. Mr. Wardner is an English 
teacher and adviser for the school news- 
paper at Garden City, N. Y., High School. 


A new addition to the psychology staff of 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
N. Y., is Meyer Rappan (A.M. 1948). Mr. 
Rabban is currently studying for his doc- 
tor’s degree at Teachers College, and has 
been an assistant in the area of Child De- 
velopment here. 


Tue position of Assistant Professor of So- 
cial Science at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, has been ac- 
cepted by PxitMore B. Wass, a former 
student. Mr. Wass resigned from the fac- 
ulty of Plymouth, N. H., Teachers College 
to take the position. 


Leavinc the Tuscaloosa County School 
system where he had served as acting 
County Superintendent of education, H. B. 
Woopwarp, Jr. (Ed.D. 1948), has joined 
the faculty of the College of Education at 
the University of Alabama where he was 
visiting instructor during the summers of 
1948 and 1949. 


THE new principal of the Woodland Ave- 
nue School in Pleasantville, N. J., is Robert 
W. Haunten (A.M. 1939). Mr. Hahnlen 
was formerly a Professor at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 


Ar the Burbank Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in Fitchburg, Mass., Norma Woop- 
RUFF, former student, has assumed the 
duties of Educational Director, succeeding 


Miss Mary E. Macdonald, who plans to 

study at Teachers College. Miss Woodruff 
was an Assistant Instructor of Biology at 

Teachers College while studying for her 

degree. 


ACCEPTING one of two new appointments to 
the faculty of the Bronxville, N. Y., Ele 
mentary School, EveLyN OUELLETTE (Prof, 
Dip. 1948) will teach vocal music. She has 
taught at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
New York City, for several years. 


Tue Bemidji, Minn., State Teachers Col 
lege has announced the resignation of 
Ciara Matvey (A.M. 1930), Instructor ig 
the Division of Education, who has taken 
a position as kindergarten teacher in the 
public schools of Highland Park, Ill. 


Tue Lakeview, Ill., school district Board 
of Education has appointed Barsara F, 
Krart (A.M. 1946) Instructor in Art. Miss 


Kraft has taught at Decatur, Ill, High [ 


School and at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Amonc the promotions announced in the 
School of Nursing at Emory University, 
Emory, Ga., is the advancement of Exiza- 
BETH Retnuarpt (A.M. 1948) from Instruc- 
tor to Assistant Professor of Nursing Arts. 


Tue position of Instructor in Voice at 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
has been filled by Isaperte McCrune 
(A.M. 1949). Miss McClung has done both 
radio and concert work. 


In connection with a planned expansion of 
its guidance program, the Green Mountain 
Junior College at Rutland, Vt., has added 
CyntuHia Dean (A.M. 1949) to its staff 
as assistant in guidance and placement work. 
Miss Dean is a former Assistant in the Vo- 
cational Guidance Area of Teachers Col- 
lege. 











